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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1849. 
RR 
—, m}O pray tell me exactly how to 


Qi‘ make our house dry.” “ How 


ors shall we prevent the damp de- 

a Mig y| stroying the wood linings where 
Ds there are any against our 
church walls, and producing ugly stains where | 
there are none?” “ Be so kind as to explain 
to us clearly how we may prevent our draw- 
ing-room chimney from smoking and spoiling 
the decorations for which we have just now 
paid a hundred and fifty pounds.” “ Please 
give me in few words, and not technically, a | 
comprehensive system of ventilation for my 
residence.” Such, literally, are some of 
the requests which are forwarded to us 
week after week, and week after week again. | 
Within these last six days we have received no | 
less than four to the effect of the first of | 
them alone. 
There are usually no particulars,—without | 
which even an approximate answer could not 

























be given; and we are expected, empirically, to | 
provide a cure applicable to any sort of case. | 
Even if particulars be given, however, we are | 
compelled to decline complying with such | 
requests, for reasons which ought to be ob- | 
vious. The general questions involved in such | 
inquiries, as we recently had occasion to say with 
regard to heating, we have often discussed, | 
and we shall, of course, continue to pursue the 
same system, but their application to special | 
cases must be left to those who are enabled to | 


examine the premises and weigh the various | 
existing circumstances. 

The endeavour to gain a cure for a damp or | 
smoky house is not to be wondered at, the evils 
of either are so great and so obstinate. To obtain | 
a perfectly dry house is no trifling achievement, | 
and is seldom done. Consideration should more 
often be given to this, when building, than 
is now the case, especially in putting in the 
foundations and carrying up the underground 
work. When soft spongy bricks, or even 
good bricks or masonry, are placed on damp | 
soil, forming a dry area, between the side of a | 
wall and ground which may be against it, is 
of little use, because the damp will be absorbed | 
from the bottom and rise, brick by brick (by | 
capillary attraction), up the wall, until it reach | 
a point where it is carried off by the external | 
atmosphere or other influences. A layer of 
concrete under all the walls of a building (an 
excellent step in many other respects), will be 
found of great use in preventing the rise of 
damp. The bricks for the footings—if bricks 
are used—should be sound and dense, as | 
slightly absorbent as they can be had; and the | 
employment of cement, instead of mortar, in | 
this position, is very desirable, and would | 
make a scarcely appreciable difference in the | 
cost of the structure. And, indeed, it may be | 
said of good and bad work generally, that the 
expense of the former over the latter, considered 
as @ per-centage on the whole cost of the 
building, would be in most cases trifling, and 
not to be weighed in any against the advan- 
tages which attend the former. 

The ground, then, being kept off the ex- 
ternal face of the wall by a dry area (formed, 
say, by a 44-inch wall placed 4 inches from the 
face in question, and arranged so as to admit 





| rapid state of oxidation. 


| is rotted. 
| admit the sun and air to the walls, and forming 


| superintended the construction of a house of 
The | 
foundation of the building is constantly in | 
| water, about 194 inches below the level of the 


| grey stone colour. 


| by numerous air-holes. 


of the circulation of air), and the internal face | 
freed from the soil, or protected from it, much | 
would have been done towards preventing the | 
evil so far as the bottom is concerned. 

In many cases it is desirable to take out the | 


' ground from the area enclosed by the building, | 


and substitute a rough sort of concrete, or dry 
brick rubbish grouted insitu,tokeepdowndamp | 
vapours ; and in others to provide an additional 
precaution in the shape of a layer of imper- 
meable matter in all the wails above the level 
of the soil. A layer of slates in cement is often | 
used for this purpose. In some cases the | 
horizontal surface of the wall is covered with a | 
thin sheet of lead, but the duration of this for | 
any length of time could not always be de- 
pended on. 

In the case of a public building in Hull, 
where zinc, bedded in loam, and having the | 
course of bricks immediately above it bedded | 
in the same material, was thus employed, 
the zinc was found, when examined nine 
months after, at the time of introducing 
hot-water pipes, full of holes, and in a 
In many churches 
the earth lies against the walls toa higher level 
even than the floor of the church : as a matter 
of course, the walls are saturated with 
moisture,—the air within the church is affected 
by it; the woodwork in contact with the walls 
Clearing away the earth so as to 


a paved channel close against them, all round, 
so as to take away the surface-water, would 
often do much towards a cure, 

There appears to be strong evidence 
in favour of the use of asphalte for the 
above purpose. A writer in M. Daly’s Revue 
Générale de Vl Architeeture, quoted in the 
appendix to the second report of the Commis- 
sioners on the Fine Arts, says,—‘“‘In 1839 I 


—— 


the event of an unequal settlement of the foun- 
dations, where the layer of asphalte was 
used, rows of flints were incrusted midway 
in the thickness of the masonry (and covered by 
the asphalte), to form a sort of key. 

Various compositions have been proposed at 
different times in our pages for preventing 
damp from penetrating enclosing walls. 
Amongst the prescriptions is one which some 


of our querists, who were not then amongst 
_ our subscribers, may be glad to have. It came 


from a practical man, and is as follows : — 

“Boil two quarts of tar with two ounces of 
kitchen grease, for a quarter of an hour, in an 
iron pot; add some of this tar to a mixture of 
slaked lime and powdered glass which have 
passed through a flour sieve and been dried 
completely over the fire in an iron pot, in the 
proportion of two parts of lime and one of 
glass, till the mixture becomes of the con- 
sistence of thin plaster. This cement must be 
used immediately after being mixed. It is not 
well to mix more at a time than will coat one 
square foot of wall, as it quickly becomes too 
hard for use, and continues to increase its 
hardness for three weeks. Great care must be 
taken to prevent any moisture from mixing 
with the cement. For a wall which is merely 
damp it will be sufficient to lay on one coating 
of cement about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
but should the wall be more than damp or 
wet, it will be necessary to coat it a second 
time. Plaster made of lime, hair, and plaster 
of Paris, may be afterwards laid on the cement. 
This cement when put in water will suffer 
neither an increase nor diminution in its 
weight.” 

The great point is, however, in all cases to 
take the evil at its source, and prevent the 
access of wet to the wall. 


When dampness proceeds from deliques- 
cence, nitrate of soda, &c., being present in 





three stories on the Lac d’Enghien. 


ground-floor. 


at the level of the internal ground-floor, with 


| a layer of Seyssel asphalte, less than half an 


inch thick, over which coarse sand was spread. 


| Since the above date no trace of damp has 
shown itself round the walls of the lower story, | 
which are for the most part painted in oil of a | 


It is well known that the 


| least moisture produces round spots, darker | 
| or lighter, on walls so painted. Yet the pave- | 


ment of the floor, resting on the soil itself, is 
only about 24 inches above the external sur- 


face of the soil, and only 194 inches at the utmost | 
| above that of the sheet of water.” | 
In a lodge which the same writer built | 


on a higher level, less exposed to moisture, the 
asphalte was not used, and there, he says, the 
walls are spotted with damp. 


area of the ground-floor of this second house 
is 2 feet 14 inch above the level of the 
garden, and rests on sleeper-joists separated 


'from the soil by an empty space of above 
2 feet 7 inches in height, which is ventilated | 
Before this floor was | 


laid, the horizontal surface of the foundation 


walls had been covered with a layer of Roman | 


cement, about an inch thick. Notwithstand- 
ing all these precautions the damp has ascended 
the walls as high as 3 feet and some inches 
above the level of the flooring.*” 








*A similar instance of the inefficacy of cement for the 
rpose in question is recorded in the *‘ Transactions of the 
[astitute of British Architects,’’ vol. i., p. 59. 





The entire horizontal surface | 
| of the external and internal walls was covered, 


And of another | 
| house built at the same period, he says,—“ The 


To prevent a partial slip of the materials in | 


the mortar,—washing the wall with a strong 
solution of alum has been tried with success. 


| In the report of the Fine Arts’ Commis- 
| sioners, to which we have already alluded, an 
| account is given of the means of excluding 
| damp from the internal surface of walls, not 
protected above the foundation in the way we 
| have mentioned, by two French chemists, 
| MM. D’Arcet and Thénard. To prepare the 
cupola of the Pantheon, Paris, for painting on, 
the face of the stones composing it was heated 
| bit by bit, and a composition applied consist- 
ing of one part wax and three parts of oil, 
boiled with one-tenth of its weight of litharge. 
| The absorption took place readily by means of 
| heat, and the liquid penetrated the stone from 
a quarter to half-an-inch. The composition 
_ acquired solidity as it cooled, and became 
hard in six weeks or two months. 


| For ordinary purposes resin might be sub- 
| stituted for wax : the ingredients then are, one 
part of lithargized oil to two or three parts 
of resin. This composition has been employed 
with effect, with the aid of heat, to protect in- 
ternal walls from damp. A remarkable in- 
stance of its successful application, related in 
the same memoir, is here added. “ ‘Two rooms 
on the basement story at the Sorbonne happen 
to be several feet lower, on the east and south 
| sides, than the ground-level of the neighbour- 
ing houses. The walls of the two rooms on 
these sides are impregnated with saltpetre. 
Some years since it was thought advisable to 
coat them with stucco, in the hope of driving 
the saltpetre to the outside ; but it penetrated 
the stucco, and re-appeared on its surface, 
producing so much damp that the plaster 
| began to be decomposed, and the place became 
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uninhabitable even in summer. Our method 


was tried in these rooms in the following man- 
ner:—A mastic was composed, consisting of 
one part linseed oil, boiled with one-tenth of 
its weight of litharge, and two parts of resin. 
The intter was melted in the lithargized oil 
ma east-iron vessel, the fire being duly regu- 
lated. The substances tumefied considerably 
“t first, but, the fusion once completed, this 
effect ceased ; the composition was suffered to 
cool, to be again heated for use. The tume- 
faction which takes place requires that the 
resin should be dissolved in the oil by degrees, 
otherwise it will overflow. The walls being | 
very damp, it was necessary to dry them by 
means of a portable furnace.” 

The plaster was first thoroughly dried, then 
heated piece by piece, to enable the mastic to 
penetrate it: the mastic was applied without 
intermission till the plaster ceased to absorb. 





A similar way of rendering pavements dry 
is also described. Vitruvius recommends a 
mixture of oil and lime as a cement well calcu- | 
lated to exclude damp from pavements. 


This subject, which can scarcely be called a | 
dry one, deserves further consideration. 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 


1 


Tue fifth lecture of this course was delivered 
on Thursday, the 1st instant. The professor 
began by expressing a hope that, in speculat- 
ing on the subject of classical art, he had not 
disseminated an idea that no other school was 
worthy of our regard. Each system had its 
proper application. He believed that the su- 
premacy of classical art was as incontrovertible 
as was our superiority in mental and moral | 
philosophy, and every discovery tended to the | 
establishment of this fact. The Greeks ever | 
would be our masters in art, and those who 
followed them, as the Romans and the artists 
of the Revival, had their proportionate measure 
of our regard. 

He remarked, that if we looked to the com- 
mentators on Vitruvius, we were struck with 
their comparative ignorance of things with 
which we had become well acquainted. In his 
own time, great advances had been made, down 
to the discovery of the scamilli impares in | 
Athenian buildings, by Mr. Penrose, and he | 
inferred that we were only on the threshold of | 
accurate knowledge of the principles of all that | 
we now so empirically admired. In proportion, | 
especially, we had much to learn, and he con- | 
sidered that there was room for glory to our | 
own country, by a new edition of Vitruvius. | 

The progress of investigation, from time to | 
time demanded fresh examination of all sub- | 
jects. In the history of Greece and Rome, all | 
early histories were now as waste paper; in | 
medieval architecture, the statements of the | 
earlier writers, since the labours of Professor 
Willis, would have to be re-cast. It was to | 
the abuse, and not the use, of classical archi- 
tecture that certain of his strictures had been | 
directed. He recommended a latitudinarian | 
spirit, rather than one of bigotry, in regard to | 
style. Each peculiarity of architecture had its | 
application to time and place. Nature was 
eminently latitudinarian, but nevertheless was 
governed by principles. He had therefore | 
recommended the study of nature, and it was | 
better to become pupils of her than of Ictinus, 
Phidias, or Inige Jones. 

Quoting a passage from Alberti, to the effect 
that beauty was never distinct from utility, he 
remarked that utility was the characteristic of 
the Roman works, which were those of engi- 
neering, and the same might be said in Eng- 
land, for though he had never found any ob- 
jection expressed to beauty in a design, he had 
certainly never found it enjoined as a necessity. 








ful power of proportion, 


| sage from an author, descriptive of a small. 
_ figure of Hercules, which, though it might be the different “ styles ” or dispositions of 
_ held in the hand, as you looked at it seemed columns, as 1} diameters apart for the pycnos- 


| error, an 
| tion to the result. 





On the subject of proportion, the professor 
remarked that each master had a theory of his 
own. In some measure we all judged bya | 
natural instinct, and we flattered ourselves | 
But, | 
whilst, as Vitruvius said, other men than the | 


that we had an eye for proportion. 


man was, that one could foresee, and the other! how inferior was the former. The four 
could not. He urged the importance of the | columns in the front were of immense size, 
study of proportion, in order to avoid those | yet the facade was one which would have 
lamentable failures of which there were such | better suited to a parish church than to 
frequent instances. The architect of a build- | so vast a cathedral. It was to give magnitude 
ing often found too late, that with moremodesty, | that the new Parthenon had eight columns, 
and with good advice, and repeated study in instead of six, the number in the former 
drawing, and above all by models, he might | building. 

have better attained the effect which he sought The professor then alluded to a theory which 
to impress. upon the child of his hopes. Yet he had broached in former lectures, and which 
the architect should not consult too much | will be found referred to in our reports— 
his friend, nor too much his enemy, but  viz., that beauty of proportion arose from in- 
rather endeavour to avoid the prejudices equalities. He illustrated this by diagrams, 
of each. He impressed upon his hearers comparing the unequal disposition of parts in 
the importance of recollecting the wonder- | the man, with the opposite mode of distribution 
By it, not only inthe monkey. In like manner the horse was 
character, but magnitude was given to a contrasted with the ass. The principle was 
building ; it could make the small look large, shewn to be of similar value in proportioning 
and the large look small. In illustration of the heights of stories in houses. This, he 
the former characteristic, he quoted a pas- said, was the Evpv®y:a of Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius had given directions for observing 


to expand into a colossus; and of the latter, | tyle, and so on. These directions were very im- 
he instanced the interior of St. Peter’s, at portant; but there was another practical point 
Rome, which was so ill devised that it | to be considered along with this—viz., varieties 
actually appeared smaller than it was, a great of height, according to the character of the 
in expense extravagant in propor- | building, whether tall or short. Now, this had 
Why were these opposite | never been sufficiently’ well attended to, for 
effects ? the commentators had drawn their illustrations 

Proportion, he defined to be of three kinds: | to all scales, or according to the size of the 
—lst. Proportion of elements, expressed in| paper. To render this as clear as requisite, 
the orders; 2nd. Proportion of cubes and | the different “styles” should have been drawn 
solids, which would govern that of halls and | to the same scale. Taking the pycnostyle and 
apartments ; and 3rd. The proportion of areas, | arzeostyle as the two extremes, it would then 
courts, and squares. In the orders we found | be apparent there were certain characters; as 
expressed, in the most perfect manner, the | in the latter instance, the low and compressed, 
charm of quantities. The best masters had | and in the former, the tall—the other “ styles” 
constantly devoted their attention to these fea-| ranging between these extremes. Each of 
tures of architecture; so much so, that Wren | these distinct orders of disposition, no doubt, 
complained, that architects attended to them | had its appropriate application. Now, instead 
as though they were the whole matter of the of observing such a system as that here 
art. In considering the question of magni- | shadowed forth, each of us had a type by 
tude, it was to be 2 Braet how in the early | which we measured all things. One artist 
Doric there were larger capitals and rapidly | invariably made his figures tall, another short 
diminishing shafts, as compared with the late |—but this was not nature. An architect, 
Doric, in which we noticed a gradual tendency | wanting a door, would go to an example, or to 
to the vertical and pyramidal. Greek archi- | Sir William Chambers, and, without reflecting, 
tecture was characterised by a certain finality, | would apply any proportion or size of aperture 
and it resulted from that characteristic, that | indifferently to a broad or tall disposition of 
where applied as a lower story it was bad, as| columns. The professor shewed that in the 
we saw it in Buckingham Palace. He inferred | arwostyle the door should be large in pro- 
that it was bad to diminish greatly the Doric | portion to the order ; whilst, in the pycnostyle, 


| in street architecture, and that it was from this | the opposite method should be practised ; and 


application of it by the Romans that the altered | so, he said, every aperture, and indeed every 
diminution resulted. He inferred, too, thatthe | stone, should have a general harmony with 
large capital was found incompatible with the | the design and character of the particular 
altered position, and that it was intended to | building. But, in opposition to this, one 
give magnitude by being diminished. master was for the broad, another for the 
The Grecian Doric order, when alone, would | narrow gauge. 
never look large; whilst the Roman columns, The professor vindicated the authority of 
as that of Trajan, shewed the perfect considera- | Vitruvius from the aspersions cast upon it, 
tion for this object of proportion. In the | through ignorance of its true value, as shown 
Corinthian order, varying the height of the in the instance he had given, by modern 
capital altered the appearance of length in | writers, who were certainly not artists. He 
the columns; a lofty capital made the column | uoted the lines from the Ihad, in which Helen 
look short ; whilst 4 diminishing the capital, | describes the figures of Agamemnon, Ulysses, 
magnitude was attained. Similar means were and Ajax, and said that these were no doubt 
apparent in all three of the orders. The designed by the poet to express what we found 
system was found in the Parthenon especially. in the works of Albert Durer, Titian, and 
He found from Vitruvius, that the ancients sometimes Raffaelle, viz., character. Each of 
recognised that the proportion should alter the characters we might affect had its own 
i In the temple of the proper modulus or type, and by applying each 





with the magnitude. € 
Giants at Agrigentum, the columns of which in its place, we obtained that contrast and 
had a diameter of 13 feet, we found base | beauty which was the charm of architecture. 
mouldings,—an entirely new feature in the | He instanced the guard-house at Cologne, by 
Grecian Doric. At Pzstum, instead of the | Schinkel, as admirably suited to its position. 
ordinary number, the columns had each | He also mentioned Nottingham Castle, said to 
twenty-four flutes. But at Sunium, where | bea work of Inigo Jones, which contained some 
they were small, and where breadth of effect in | singularities, but had an admirable effect at a 
the temple, viewed from the sea, was desirable, | distance. Another building was the Loggia 
they had sixteen flutes. I am not, said the | of the merchants, at Venice, by Sansovino. It 
architect, raising a toy or a model, but a build- | was only 30 feet high, and in any case, to give 
ing in which I must take into consideration all | dignity to a building which was at the foot of 
circumstances of size and position. He thought, | a tower 300 feet in height, was not easy. 
therefore, that had he large columns to deal |The professor pointed out how this was 
with, he should increase the number of the | effected, and said that the result was a low 
flutes, and diminish the capitals, whilst in small | compressed character, which was in complete 
columns he might have sixteen or twelve | contrast with the tower above. Sansovino, on 
flutes. As we found in nature, the youthful | other occasions, had shown how he could feel 
face had smooth outlines; but with the new | like an artist, when he had opposite circum- 
dignity of strength and manhood, the features | stances to deal with, when he adopted the tall 
became more marked. The oak, as a young | character: his art was not that of a bigot ; he 
sapling, differed in like manner from the full | suited the character to the place. In giving 
grown tree, with its arms set at right angles, | examples of successful attention to these prin- 
and the corrugated surface of its bark. ‘To | ciples, the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
give magnitude, therefore, multitude of parts could not be forgotten, as an instance of the 





artist could discover the good and the bad, | was necessary. Comparing the front of St. | fine effect of the low broad character. 


the difference between the artist and the work- 


| Peter’s at Rome with that of the Parthenon, | 


It would be recollected, the professor said, in 
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considering subjects of this kind with the 
aid of books, that illustrations were not 
drawn to the same scale. He said that con- 
siderations of this sort were much neglected in 
buildings. For example, we found the eustyle 
in relief, which made all the difference, and 
windows imprisoned as it were between the 
columns. He instanced the front of Lord 
Spencer’s house, in the Green-park, as an ex- 
ample of the successful treatment of an engaged 
order with windows, the columns being there 
placed diastyle, and consequently there was 
complete space for the windows, and all dress- 
ings. In our copies of Greek temples on the 
contrary, we had generally fallen into the error 
which the architect of that beautiful building 
had avoided. We had, indeed, been Greek 
mad, but not from too much learning, but from 
too little. He believed that, some day, a type 
of proportion would be discovered, applicable 
to every building. Wren had an eye to this. The 
interior of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, had a 
certain proportion of height, and magnitude was 
gained by that proportion. He instanced 


Sir Robert Taylor’s garden-front of the Bank, | [V., chapter 27. 


could be stigmatized as an act of spoléation, it 
was that which deprived the creditor, who was 
too lenient, or perhaps who had slept upon his 
right, of all suit or demand against his debtor, 
who had eluded or avoided the demand of his 
debt for that period. It would be curious to 
ascertain what might have been the sum total 
of immunity from payment consequent upon 
that act; of how many millions, or hundreds 
of millions the tradesmen and merchant have 
been debarred, and what portion of that im- 
munity fell into the lap of the Lords and Com- 
mons, their relatives, and adherents. In this 
ease the right of the honest tradesman was 
lost, and totally confiscated, no valuation 
having here interposed to give him a pro tanto 
annuity over time, as a requital; and yet we 
heard little complaint, certainly of no public 
demonstration against the passing of that law, 
for it was manifest to all that much litigation 
was saved, and the greater good achieved 
by that act of extinction. Another very 
recent interference with vested rights, took 
'place on the enactment of 34 William 
By that statute the fact 





as an instance of successful, proportion. | of possession for twenty years conferred on 


Sanmichele was a great master in this; his 
gate in the front of the Lido had a rusticated 
Doric order, managed with the hand of a 
giant. In civic buildings he said, where fre- 
quent piers could not be avoided, character 
might be given by decorating the alternate 
windows. 

The principle of a certain modulus of pro- 
portion, applied to interiors. St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, ought to have had the bridge-like 
expanse, rather than, with a more vast dimen- 
sion, the ordinary proportion of a church. 
In medieval pean oi the height was 
governed by the point of an equilateral triangle, 
and Wren was so true a mason, that he fol- 
lowed the same method. He concluded by 
remarking, that although there were many 
things which could hardly be taught, it 
behoved us still to reflect, and to acquire all 
the skill which we could possess, by learning 
on every side, in preference to depending upon 
the inspiration of genius, 





ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LEASEHOLDS. 


As no question of a novel nature can have 
a more beneficial influence upon the arts and 
architecture, nor a greater claim to the atten- 
tion of the resident population of the metro- 
polis, than this, no apology is needed for a few 
additional remarks upon it. 


Having before shown that the proprietary, or 
landlord class, can make no objection to enfran- 
chisement on the score of inequitable adjust- 
ment, and that full compensation can be 
meted out to them by valuation juries,—now 
it only remains to prove,— 

That changes more direct, not to say more 
arbitrary and violent, have been made by 
enactments of the legislative Parliament, in 
all sorts of property, whether lay or eccle- 
siastical, corporate or private. 

That where the interests of the many, 
urged by the public voice, or the expediency 
of an altered system of law (led on by retired 
judges) required a sweeping charge in our 


social or relative positions as to property, no | 
respect for private privileges interposed to | 


stop the invasion of rights thitherto considered 
sacred. 

If rights in law were immutable, and the 
“nolumus leges Anglie mutari” of Magna 
Charta, were still to coerce the advances 
of science and arts, and to conserve the usages 
of black letter jurisprudence, what a stand- 
still generation should we be! What was 
suited to the state of society in the days 
of King John, became prejudicial in those 
of Henry the Eighth; and the expanding 
mind of a great nation in the latter 
reigns—discovering that, in progression of 
time and prosperity, the shackles of old insti- 
tutions were unsuited to the giant growth of a 
matured power—emancipated itself from the 
trammels of prejudice, and scrupled not to re- 
form or abrogate those laws which repressed 
its luctant energies. lt was in this spirit that 
the Act of Limitation was passed which abo- 
lished, totally abolished, all claims, grounded 
on the 21st James II., to debt, on which legal 
process had not been entered up for a period 
of six years, If any one act of the Legislature 


the holder or tenant of fixed property, the 
absolute freehold title as indefeasible against 
all claimants. Here was an utter annihilation 
and defeasance of all heritable claims on pro- 
perty so circumstanced, how clear soever 
might be its deduction, an although the 
family of the rightful claimant might have 
been in possession up to twenty-one years 
antecedent, or his ancestors from the days of 
Harold in lineal succession. 

We will not inquire what were the opera- 
tions of this statute, nor what complications of 
interests were set at rest by it, but only adduce 


these examples to prove that legislative wisdom | 


hath abrogated and wholly annulled usages 
which hitherto admitted claims (rightful 
claims) to fixed property, and that, too, with- 
out conteraplating any equivalent. 


The remarks which have been made by | 








powerful parties who are opposed to the en- | 
franchisernent of leasehold prcperty, induce me | 


already instanced, of “the enfranchisement of 
copyhold tenures,” and the “valuation, free- 
hold, leasehold, copyhold, &c., Act, empower- 
ing railway companies to purchase.” 

However, in the proposed enfranchisement, 
or rather, the continuation in perpetuity of 
existing leases (originally above twenty-one 
years) to the tenants in possession, the rents 
now payable must also be continued in per- 

etuity ; and as in the great majority of cases, 
ouseholders wishing to renew or perpetuate 
their tenures, would take that perpetuity at an 
increased rental, rather than on purchase: so 
the immediate yearly income of the great land- 
lords should be vastly increased ; as, for in- 
stance, a house in Belgrave-square having 
60 years to run, at 1001, a-year ground-rent, 
| but now worth in the market 500/. a-year, 
| might, by the payment (or valuation), be sub- 
| jected to an additional 50/. a-year; a sum 
which, by accumulation on compound interest, 
must, in 60 years, exceed the value of the 
| mansion at the end of the lease. 
| In the valuation of shorter terms, unlapsed, 
| the increased rent would be proportionately 
larger ; as for example, a house in Grosvenor- 
square having but 20 years of lease to expire, 
/and subject to 50/. a-year, the present value 
being 5007. a-year; in this case 150i. a-year 
additional rent for the perpetuity might not be 
considered excessive; but however it might 
appear to others, the occupant would, in nine 
cases out of ten, rather pay it than suffer his 
term to lapse; and the more especially so, as 
on the renewed lease he might modernize, 
improve, and consolidate his mansion ; whereas, 
if he were to suffer the lease to lapse, he must 
continue to occupy a dingy dwelling, falling 
into decadence, unsuited to his requirements, 
and to the improving taste of the day. 

Hence it is clear that the head proprietor 
can in no case get less than his original rent, 
with a sum of money equivalent to the im- 
proved value of the — leased in perpe- 
tuity; and that by such arrangements as should 
give an increased rental, instead of purchase, 
the present actual rental of the landlord must 
be trebled. 

On one estate only, the estimate of increase 





to offer these examples in addition to those | 


| 
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| 








(rough though it be) is not far from the mark. 
It stands thus: Of 200,000/. a-year, one-half | 


aonrmnenceremmswesoag | 


would be perpetuated on an increased rental 
—_ at once 200,000/. a-year! one-fourth 

be purchased at the present estimated 
rental, or 50,0001. a- year, being the reduplicated 
amount of rent, and this, at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, would produce one million in money, 
which would be, in round numbers, (at me- 
dium fund price) 36,000/. a year—leaving still 
the head rent undisturbed; and the 
fourth pan would probably be allowed to run 
out of lease. 

This estate then, now producing 200,000!. a- 
year, by such regulation would return 330,000/. 
a-year until the lapse of the remaining fourth 
part, and of that portion the returns would be 
trebled on reletting, realizing a total income af 
480,000/. a-year. 

_In estates which are strictly entailed, pro- 
vision should be made by the Legislature for 
entailing in the funds of the country the amount 
of purchase money paid on enfranchisement,—~ 
these funds being subject to the same limita~ 
tions as the houses converted into money, On 
the estate before referred to, no leas a sum than 
one million would probably he invested,—this 
on only one estate. The total sum so invested 
must he in the event enormous ; and the fixed 
capitalization of such amounts would obviously 
tend to the stability of Consols, from the value. 
of which, at the time of enfranchisemeat, the 
equivalent, or price, would be caleulated. 

No one can argue that this is a confiscation ; 
in truth there are but very few great proprie- 
tors in London and the enviroas—I should say 
but twenty at the most, possessing colossal in- 
comes; and taking these twenty at an average 
of 2,000 houses each, there are of consequence 
40,000 householders who would be benefited 
by the proposed enfranchisement, who, being 
tenants at a rent certain (that rent not being 
immoderate), would expend large sums in the 
consolidation and improvement, as well as the 
embellishment of their holdings. What a 
stimulus would this apply to the languishing 
tradesman—the bricklayer, mason, carpenter, 
and all the artists who follow in their train ! 

But let the present system of terminable 
leases go on for fifty years more, and then see 
the state of society,—all the habitations of the 
great towns will be at the disposal of twenty 
proprietors, who may expel, evict, dispossess, 
and disperse the whole population, as seems 
best to their lordly or caprice. Go 
thou there—rest thou here—this square shall 
be the abode of lords, that of commoners ; 
this street shall be allotted to the squirearcby, 
and that to the professions ! 

One incident may explain more forcibly the 
tendency of the present practice of J/easing 
than all that has preceded :—a certain tract of 
fields on the leviathan estate near Vauxhall, 
was let out lately to a great building firm, on 
a lease for ninety years, on condition of build- 
ing 5,000 houses; and this at a rental of 
5,000/, a year,—these houses were to be of a 
class to assure the expenditure of 1,000/. or 
1,500/, a house. It requires no complex arith- 
metic to prove that at the end of the term, or 
on the lapse of three generations, the enormous 
sum of five millions, disbursed by the public, 
must, at the expiration of that term, fall into 
the possession of the lessor lord, or of his 
posterity ; and that the rental of those houses 
so erected by the community, if averaged at 
only 100/.a year, must make the enormous 
addition of 500,000/. to the rental of the 
already too-rich landlord. Is this for the ad- 
vantage of the community? that one family 
should command whole districts of habita- 
tions, and that all mankind should be ousted? 
The reverse conclusion is so obvious that it 
needs no elucidation; for better is it that 
5,000 householders, with an interest in the 
tenements, should enjoy their privi muni- 
cipal and other, than that all should fall into 
only one heritage. But at the end of the 
ninety-nine years, not only these 5,000 houses, 
but also, in half that period, 5,000 more of 
the old town (now the ionable part), must 
fall to the same proprietor, 3s the wisdom 
of our Legislature stop this frightfal accu- 
mulation and forestalling of all fixed ory 
in tenements. The forecast which pro 
for a family should rege for a nation ; and 

hat 
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leaseholds may be a new theory, but it is | 
facile as it is just. The interests of humanity 
require it; and the consummation of such an 
act will reflect credit on the member who may 
carry such a measure as this suggested by 
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Then, as regards estates, take the case of | into cultivation, to turn what is waste to profit, 


our great landed proprietors, anxious to im- 
prove their property in laying out new roads | 
and draining the land. 
Supposing they were desirous of carrying 
out the work progressively, or from year to 
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SURFACE-DELINEATION AND PLAN- | 
MODELLING. 
CARRINGTON’S MODEL OF YORKSHIRE AND 
LANCASHIRE. 


i 


year, by having the estate delineated in the 
manner proposed, all improvements, as well as | 
the thorough drainage of the property, could | 
at once be projected ; and, if required, laid out 
with the greatest nicety and economy. | 

Models of towns, estates, and districts of | 


to make what is now a source of disease 


healthy and valuable. 

Again, in a military point of view (for the 
use of an officer in command), nothing else can 
at all approach a work of this kind. To the 
Government such a work (always of course 
a ey it correct) is invaluable. 

yhat do we know of our exposed southern 
coast and harbours? If such be the case at 
home, what must it be in reference to our 
possessions in the east and elsewhere? Who 


Ar the present moment, while sanitary im- | country, executed in this manner, can be mul- | knows India? What is Sidney like? What 
provements and the general drainage of land | tiplied at a comparatively small cost. They | are the features of the Cape Colonies and Port 


oceupy so much of the public attention, it is a | 
matter of importance that the most judicious | 
and economical mode of showing the undu- | 
lating surface of ground, so as to devise the 
best method of draining it and effecting im- | 
provements at the least possible cost, should 
be known. 

The present system of sections and contour | 
lines gives but a partial knowledge of the cha- 
racter of ground, inasmuch as the undulations 
can only be shown where the traverse is made | 
with the level. Beyond this (on either side | 
of the line traversed), no information is | 
supplied; so that, to arrive at any thing | 
like a knowledge of the surface of | 
a country, many sections and cross-sections | 
are requisite. In hke manner, contours fol- | 
lowing out lines of equal altitude show the | 
form of the ground only where the level passes. 
Moreover, the expense of contouring a piece | 
of country is more costly than most persons | 
are aware of. ‘lo contour ground for practical | 
purposes, so as to enable parties when on the | 
ground to find the line traversed, it is requisite | 
to have the contour line staked out: the dis- 
tance between the stakes averages about one | 
chain. 

For towns, a series of sections taken through | 
the streets is unquestionably the best method 
of obtaining the different altitudes. | 

It is surprising to hear so many persons 
praise the system of contouring towns. Are 
they aware that, to a great extent, it is fiction ? 
it may look very pretty on paper, and persons | 
may fancy they have a knowledge of the ground | 
from such a mode, ‘Test its accuracy! It will 
be found void of truth. You cannot follow | 
out a contour line in a town, where its direc- 
tion would be intercepted by buildings and | 
offsets and obstructions innumerable. Con- 
touring of towns, and of precipitous and rocky 
grounds, has never yet been accomplished. 

Valuable and indispensable as sections are, 
they fail to give that which is most desirable 
in designing and carrying out any great work, 
a comprehensive and detailed whole. 

This defect then existing, it seems a matter 
of regret to find that a beautiful and econo- 
mical method of delineating ground has been 
passed over. This method (the horizontal 
delineation of ground, and which is so little 
known) was introduced into the Ordnance 
Department by Mr. Dawson. So valuable and 


important was this particular study considered, | 


that his Grace the Duke of Wellington, when 
Master-General of the Ordnance, ordered a 
limited number of young gentlemen to speci- 
fically study that art, in addition to every other 
branch of surveying. 

Mr. Frederic A. Carrington, a gentleman 
who held an appointment from the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance, and who was 
specially instructed in the above studies, after 
having delineated large tracts of country, and 
made finished topographical “ hill” drawings 
for the Ordnance, of more than 8,000 square 
miles of country, has for the last three years 
particularly devoted his attention to the deli- 
neation of ground, and to modelling for prac- 
tical purposes. 

This system of horizontal delineation (cor- 
rectly done), combined with a judicious mode 
of levels, imparts a thorough knowledge of the 
surface of a country. Minute featmes, as well 
as rocky and contorted ground, are clearly 
expressed ; and in designing the improvements 
and drainage of towns and estates, it is very 
valuable. 

Were London, Liverpool, or any of our 
great towns surveyed in this manner, not only 
might the rise and fall of every street be exhi- 
bited, but the continuity of the fall. The 
height in feet at the intersection of the streets, 


and every other remarkable point, could be | being more rapidly carried off from these low | 
added. 


' cities and towns, villages innumerable, parks, 


| shown in relief, 


| ter, the ‘‘ Manchester basin’’; the term is most 


can be produced in a composition resembling | 
ivory, gutta percha, papier maché, &e., imper- 
vious to water. Among those we have seen are | 
Blyth and Serlby Hall, in Nottinghamshire | 
(to show its applicability to estates), on a scale | 
of four chains to an inch; that of part of the | 
town of Dundee, on a scale of 100 feet to an 
inch, for towns and boroughs generally ; and, 
lastly, that which may be called the chief 


_ work, in illustration of a tract of country, ona 


scale of one inchto the mile. The portion | 
chosen for this purpose is, perhaps, among 
the most difficult and interesting in the king- 
doi, “the great manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire.” There is much for 
contemplation in the district thus embraced, 
extending from Lincoln westwards some 70 
miles, to Congleton, in Cheshire; from Con- | 


_ gleton northwards, by Manchester to Burnley 


(say 45); from Burnley, east, by Bradford 
and Leeds to South Cave on the Humber ; and 
from the Humber, south to Lincoln,—it forms a 
parallelogram including a surface of about 
3,000 square miles. ‘The site of six and forty 


woods, roads, railroads, and canals, are all 
The sources and windings of | 
all the rivers and streams, among the hills — 
and through the plains; the Trent and the 
Mersey, the Derwent and the Don, the Calder 
and the Dane, the Irwell and the Rother, may 
be seen at a glance. 

The physical peculiarities are, if anything, 
still more interesting. At once it may be seen | 
why geologists call the country near Manches- | 


apt, for the hills form a perfect crescent around | 
it, of which it is as nearly as possible the 
centre. ‘Ihe great mountain ridge that divides 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, running in a north- | 
west and south-east direction, is, to the north- | 
east of Manchester, broken in a most remark- 
able manner, forming at this point the cele- 
brated pass of Todmorden, which, cireuitous | 
and narrow, has been taken advantage of for 
turnpike, canal, and railroad, as affording, in 
the first instance, the easiest and best transit | 
between the counties. 

The summit ridge previously named, formed 
of millstone grit, varying from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the sea (with the Lancashire and | 
Yorkshire coal fields on its west and east side), 
is divided in two at/ the Peak of Derby, to | 
make way for the upheaved mass of mountain | 
limestone, of which the greater part of that | 
county is composed. The next great feature | 
on the Yorkshire side is what may be called 
the magnesian limestone ridge, from 200 to 
nearly 600 feet high, gradually dying off in the 
soft features of the new red sandstone, till lost in 


the valley of the ‘Trent, and the great flats near | 


the Isle of Axholme, when it is again relieved by 
the lesser, but well-marked, oolite ridge, on 
which Lincoln stands, and along which the 


, the Humber. 
Where the canals were first constructed to 
aid the transit between the counties, the rail- 
roads have followed in nearly a parallel line, 
with the exception of that great work, the 
Manchester and Saeffield line. We see in a 
| moment where and to what extent, from the 
| neighbouring hills, the Lancashire towns can 


turing, and sanitary purposes. The same in 


' reference to Yorkshire, and far distant as they | 
are, the whole produce of the sources of the | 


Derwent and the Dove, could be brought to 
the metropolis, should it so be willed. As itis 
| mecessary to impound and store the water in 
| the hill districts for use; so in the plains, an 
important object is gained if we can regulate 


the upland drainage, or find means for its— 


‘lands, in order to bring what are now marshes | 


/ ground, not 


| considerable. 


‘favourable for research in the East. 


oT. : =e 
| be supplied with water for domestic, manufac- | the exhibition of Mr. Catherwood’s panorama, 


Natal ? 

Impressed with the obvious advantage of this 
mode of surface-delineation, we are anxious 
that Mr. Carrington’s system should have a 
fair investigation, and if found to fulfil all that 
it promises, a liberal encouragement. 





PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 

For a special purpose, we are asked for some 
relative information concerning the baths and 
washhouses of the metropolis. The baths at 
George-street are a long strip of a building, 
irregular, and taking parts of two sides of a 
square. A general description of it has ap- 
peared in our pages. 

Those at Glasshouse-yard are merely half a 
dozen baths fitted up in different parts of the 
large refuge for the houseless poor. There are 
also scattered washing tubs and troughs. 

The building at Goulston-square (“ The 
Model Establishment,’’) described in Tue 
BuILpER more than once, covers a piece of 
uite rectangular, about 90 feet 
by 120 feet. It has a basement containing 
tank, coal cellars, boiler-room, engine-room, 
towel washing-room, &c., and a ground-floor 
nearly equally divided into two parts, one the 
bathhouse and the other the washhouse. 

The St. Martin’s “ baths and laundries,” 
cover apiece of land about 80 feet by 40 feet. 
The basement has the boiler-room, &c., the 
ground-floor, the baths, and the first story the 
washhouse. ‘The model establishment will pro- 


| bably not cost less than 22,000/. : it has ninety- 


four baths, each in a separate apartment 6 feet 
square, and ninety-six washing places, each 
with its separate drying closet. 

St. Martin’s will probably cost 15,0007. 
About sixty-four baths and fifty-six washing 
places, ni with its separate drying closet. 


| Cheaper plans are needed. At Goulston-square 


they have had and still have to go through the 
cost and disappointment of experiments. The 
plans have not been published. 

The success at St. Martin’s is said to be 
With only about thirty baths 
completed for use, the bathers during the first 
nineteen days have been 6,701, and the receipts 
941. 13s. 2d. 

Baths and washhouses are about to be 
erected in Macclesfield, 





ON THE TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM.* 
Tue following paper relates first to the 

topography of the city of Jerusalem, and after- 

wards to the existing antiquities. To illustrate 
the topography, I annex a plan taken by me 
in the year 1825. It was measured under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty, for at 


: the period of my visit Jerusalem was in the 
great line of the Roman read is taken direct to | P y 


possession of the Arab natives, who had some 
time before expelled their Turkish governor 
and his garrison; and during my sojourn 
there, we were in expectation of a combined 
attack from the armies of the pashas of Da- 
mascus and Acre. 

Since then, circumstances have been more 
From 


and the publications of various travellers, the 
subject of the topography and antiquity of 
Jerusalem has engaged the attention of the 
biblical antiquary, and has given rise to much 
controversy uid to many wild theories. My 
object in this paper is not so much criticism as 
togive someinformation on asubject interesting 


alike to the architect and the archeologist, and 


to direct the attenticn of the members and other 





"© Read at the ordinary general meeting of the Royal In- 
stitate of British Architects, Feb. 5, 1949. 
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architects who may contemplate a journey 
abroad, to the fact that a visit to Jerusalem will 
afford much interest, and if they will give their 
attention to the investigation of the doubtful 
points, they will themselves derive much valu- 
able information from the research, and contri- 
bute greatly to elucidate biblical antiquity. It 
requires not only the accuracy but the eye of 
the travelled architect, who has been accus- 
tomed to antiquarian research, to decide on 
the disputed points; the doubts arise princi- 
pally from the discoveries and descriptions 
being by those whose attention had not been 
previously directed to architectural detail. 


Bartlett, and Dr. Robinson, and the notes by 
Mr. Tipping to Dr. Trail’s new edition of 

















nication between Egypt and Syria. Solomon 
had horses and linen from there, and married 
a daughter of Pharaoh; and by a monument 
cut in the work (of Egyptian design, and of 
the period assigned to Sesostris), at the Nahr 
al Kelb, near Beirout, on the coast, a cast of 
which was brought to this country by Mr. 
Bonomi, and placed in the British Museum, 
we see that the architecture of Egypt was used 
in Syria at a spot more remote from the 
parent country than even Jerusalem, and a 





similar monument has been since found in 
Cyprus, whereas I am not aware that any | 


_example exists of Greek architecture of the | 
The published works of Mr. Williams, Mr. | 


Josephus, with others, will direct the attention of | 


those who may contemplate what is now only 
a summer’s excursion (a visit to the Holy 
Land) to the debateable ground, and I will 
take this opportunity to state, that I shall not 
only be willing, but even feel obliged, by being 
consulted, as | have many questions to ask 
and much information to obtain on a subject 
which has at intervals occupied a portion of 
my thought. 

Jerusalem stands on the southern extremity 
of an elongated plain of a range of limestone 
mountains, elevated about 2,000 feet above 
the Mediterranean Sea. The city is bounded 
on the east by the valley of Jehosaphat, in 
which runs the brook Kedron, on the south 
by the valley of Ben Hinnom, on the west 
by the valley of Gihon, and on the north by 
the plain alluded to. The general appearance 
of the country around is dreary, desolate, and 
barren; the valleys and ravines, however, are 
fertile, and the olive tree flourishes on the 
sides of the hills and ravines. Jerusalem 
occupied the site of four hills: Zion, or the 
upper city, on the south-west; Moriah (on which 
the temple was built), on the east; Bezetha, the 
new town, on the north; and Acra, the lower 





} 
_ and the great propylons, whilst the ‘* chambers 


age of Solomon in Jerusalem, or even Syria. | 
The two pillars, “ Jachin and Boaz,” erected | 


' 
} 


before the temple, and “the porch before the | 
house,”* remind me of the Egyptian obelisk 
round about the house,” the “ flat ceilings and | 
roofs,” resemble much more the temples of | 
Egypt than those of Greece, besides the total | 
absence of any indication of a pediment and | 
slanting roof, in the description of Solomon’s | 
temple,—features so prominent in the Greek | 
temples. However, there is little hope of a | 
satisfactory solution of this problem,—the suc- | 
cessive destruction and rebuilding of the tem- | 
ple, I fear, has obliterated all traces of its | 
original style. 

After the first destruction of the temple by | 
Nebuchadnezar, it was rebuilt and dedicated | 
in the fifth year of the reign of Darius, a.m. | 
3416. The second temple—of which, I believe, | 
there is no description on record—was re- | 
built by Herod about four years before the | 
birth of Christ, after having stood, like the | 
former, about 500 years. 

This building of Herod is the temple of the | 
New Testament, and was the scene of many 
of the events of our Saviour’s life. The de- | 
scription of it by Josephus, though perhaps | 
much exaggerated as regards its beauty and | 
dimensions, proves that it was a building of | 


city, in the middle, and to the north of Zion. | greater magnificence than any of the preceding | 


Zion was the highest of the four 
it is computed about 250 feet above the valley 
of Jehosophat. 
separated Acra from Moriah, which was in 
part filled up by the Asmonean race, in order 
to join the lower city to the temple. The 


hills : | ones. 


When more favourable times than the | 


| present will allow of excavation and further | 


A deep valley, called Millo, | 


continuation of the valley is called by Jose- | 


phus the Tyropoeon, and separates Zion from 
Acra as well as from Moriah. Zion was pro- 
bably the first of the hills occupied, and on it 


stood the city or strong place of the Jebusites, | 
which was finally taken by David a.m. 2957, | 
who made it his capital, instead of Hebron, | 


and called it the City of David. “ He built 
round about from Milo inward,” and Hiram, 
King of Tyre, sent cedars, and carpenters, and 
masons, and built him (David) a house on 
Zion. Mount Moriah, at this period, was the 
threshing-floor of Ornan, the Jebusite, of 
whom David purchased it, as a site for the 
house of the Lord, which Solomon began to 
build 32 years after the defeat of the Jebusites 
(A.M. 2992).* ‘This mount is also the spot 
where Abraham had raised an altar to make 


| stratagem have succeeded in obtaining a casual 


the offering of his son Isaac as a sacrifice. The | 
building the house of the Lord (Solomon’s | 
temple), as described in Kings and Chronicles, | 
has given rise to many ingenious designs, | 


learned dissertations, and curious theories. 
Solomont having selected 70,000 men to bear 
burdens, 80,600 more to hew in the mountains, 
and 3,600 to oversee them, sent to Hiram, 
King of ‘Tyre, to send him “a man cunning to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in_ brass, 


. . . . ' 
and in iren, and in purple, and crimson, and 


that can skill to grave with the cunning men 
that are with me inJudah and Jerusalem,” whom 
David his father had provided. And Hiram 
sent him a cunning man (endued with under- 
standing). From the description by the sacred 
penman which follows, Wilkins has designed a 


Greek Doric temple, supposing from the situa- | 
tion of Tyre on the coast that the architecture | 
of Greece at that period was adopted in Syria. | 
I must own I at one time inclined to this view, | 
that is, as regards the style of the architecture | 


of the temple ; but after exploring the coast of 
Syria, and after an examination of the remains of 
the Egyptian buildings, I have thought it likely 
that the architecture of the temple resembled 


more the architecture of Egypt than that of | 
Greece. We know there was much commu- 


* 2 Chron., iii., iv., v. 


+ 2 Chron., ii. 18; v. 2—7. 


research on its site, it is probable that many 
fragments will be brought to light, and a 
restoration of its main features may be accom- 
plished with some degree of certainty. (Some of 
the existing antiquities, which I shall hereafter 
describe, are probably of this period.) 

During the great siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus, a.p. 70 or 72, the destruction of this 
work of Herod was so complete as to verify 
the prophecy that “one stone should not be | 
left on another.” 

Since then the site of the temple has been 
occupied by various buildings, Christian and | 
Saracenic,—and finally the present mosque of | 
Omar was built, partly of ancient fragments, | 
—a spot so sacred to the Mahommedan that | 
none others are allowed to enter even into the | 
outer enclosure, much less to explore the 
building, and only a few other individuals by | 


inspection of this mosque. M. Bonomi, 
accompanied by Messrs. Catherwood and 
Arundale, were however, some few years since, 
allowed to examine, measure, and make draw- | 
ings of every part, under a misapprehension | 
of the authorities that they had been deputed 
by Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt, to report on 
the alleged dilapidated state of the mosque. 

To proceed with the topography of Jeru- 
salem. It seems probable that Acra was occu- 
pied in the time of Solomon, and was always, 
as itis now, the most populous part of the city. 

Bezetha was a suburb occupied by the in- 
creasing population until the time of Agrippa, 
who enclosed it with a wall a few years after 
the crucifixion. (It is necessary to bear this 
fact in mind, as my plan of the restoration 
of the city walls, according to Josephus, has 
relation to this circumstance.) 

At the present day Jerusalem is surrounded 
by an embattled wall of imposing appearance, 
built by the Sultan Soleyman a.p. 1542, partly 
on old foundations ; they are about 24 miles in | 
circuit, built of small squared stones, decorated 


older materials, columns, &c., worked in ; and 
in many parts the ancient walls are standinz 
to a considerable extent, both in length and | 
height (which we shall hereafter allude to more 
particularly). Of the five gates now open, 


| those called Zion and Damascus are the most | 


* 2 Chron. iii. 15. | 


| commands a fine view of Jerusalem. 





ornamented, and the latter is a fair specimen 
of the style of the period. The wall runs in a 
north-east direction to the Damascus gate, and 
continues eastward to the north-east boundary 
of the city, abutting on the valley of Jeho- 
saphat. The wall from thence runs south- 
ward, forming the eastern side above the same 
valley, the greater portion of it being also the 
enclosure of the temple area, in which is seen 
an ancient gateway, walled up, known as the 
Golden Gate. A portion of the south wall of 
the enclosure of the temple forms likewise the 
city boundary, from whence there is a con- 
siderable jutting out of the wall southward, 


/ona portion of the rock of Moriah, called 


Ophel. The south wall passing westward 
across the Tyropoean valley, passes over the 
upper part of Mount Zion, half of which is 
now without the walls. At the summit the 
wall turns off at right angles to the north, 
where it unites with the citadel, now called 
David’s Castle. This being the entrance from 
Jaffa and Bethlehem, the gate here is called 
not only by those names, but also the “ Pil- 
grims’ Gate,” who generally arrive in the Holy 
Land by way of Jaffa. The wall diverges to 
the north-west (and completes the western 
boundary), where it joins the angle at which I 
commenced the circuit. 

Of the objects of most note within the walls, 
commencing at the north-western corner, are 


take up their abode ;—the Church of the Holy 


| Sepulchre, situate in the western part of the 


city, a description of which was given us two 
sessions since by Professor Willis, containing, 
among other assigned sacred localities, the 
site of the Crucifixion and the Sepulchre of 
our Lord, and the cave where St. Helena dis- 


| covered the cross;—the “ Via Dolorosa,” or 


the way by which our Saviour carried the cross 
from Pilate’s house (on the site of which is the 
present governor’s house) to Calvary, passing 
under by the Gate of Judgment, and the arch 
of “ Ecce homo,” which is probably one of the 
ancient gates. On the site of Pilate’s house, 
the “ Scala Santa” (by which Christ ascended), 
now at Rome, was taken. A large excavation 
calied the Pool of Bethesda, is seen in front of 


| the north wall of the Temple, enclosing probably 


part of the deep ditch in front of the famous 
fortress of Antonia. Another pool near to the 
tower of David, perhaps that formed by 
Ezekiel, and near the same tower, is the spot 
where the Protestant Church is being built. 
The convent of the Armenians is a large 
building, said to be on the site of the martyrdom 
of St. James; and, lastly, the mosque of 


| Omar, which is by far the grandest object ex- 
| isting at Jerusalem at this time. 


Without the 
walls are some excavated tombs on the north 
and north-west, and in the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat : those called the pillar of Absalom and the 
tomb of Zachariah, I described in a paper read 


| here some few years since. 


Passing by the garden of Gethsemani, from 
the valley of Jehosaphat, where exist some 
olive trees of great antiquity, a road leads to 
the summit of the Mowat of Olives, which 
A hill, 
called Mount Offence, the traditional site of 
Solomon’s idolatry, and the Hill of Evil Coun- 


| sel, the supposed s te of the house of Caiaphas, 
| where the priests and ellers took counsel to 


destroy Christ, are conspicuous features in the 


| scenery around Jerusalem. 


Opposite the village of Siloam is a fountain 
ealled of “ The Virgin,” from whence is a sub- 
terranean communication for the water to the 
Pool of Siloam, by a channel cut in the rock 
through the ridge called “ Ophel.” The pool 
is reached by a descent of time-worn steps : 
the clear refreshing waters, which ebb and 
flow, and the beauty of the vegetation around 
on the walls of this l, impart a peculiar 
charm to the spot. This, and the cultivated 
spot below, at the intersection of the valleys 


' by the Well of Nehemiah, form a sort of oasis 


in this desolate region. 
Near here is a remarkable white mulberry 


‘tree, the scene of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
| at intervals by plain patnas, with fragments of | 


the prophet. 
The sides of Zion, without the walls, contain 
a mosque on the site of the tomb of David; 
and the places of the sepulchres of the kings 
of Judah (probably formed in the rock} may 


'be found buried under the accumulation of 


ages, and the ruins of the ancient palaces and 
buildings which once embellished this now half- 
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cultivated spot of rudely-constructed terraces 
and slopes. The Aceldema, or Field of Blood, 
purchased with the money returned by the 
traitor Judas, is shewn on the south side of the 
valley of Hinnom. The earth from this spot 
was transported in 1218 to Pisa, to form that 
well known spot, the “‘ Campo Santo.” 


of Gihon, and an aqueduct from the Pools of | 


| of character, material, and merit, and are com- 
: . 2 | pact representatives of each successive change | 
The remains of reservoirs, called the Pools | P P a 


' 


Solomon, are the remaining objects of interest | 
without the walls, to which it is necessary to | 


direct attention. I should observe, that 
great care was taken to supply the city with 


inade large reservoirs on the towers he built to 
receive the rain from the heavens; and the 
drainage of the city was not neglected, for the 
remains of its ancient sewers exist to this day.* 
J. J. Scores. 


* The conclusion next week, 





CARVED BOOK-COVER FROM STOWE. 


Ancient book-bindings are frequently found | 
to offer fit subjects for the pencil of the student | 
of design. They are of the greatest diversity | 


| 


of style; indeed, a collection of bookcovers | 
from the 9th to the 16th cent would be in 
itself a complete epitome of the history of 
medizval art. At the latter period in particular | 
books were often bound with the most elabo- | 


weter', beallés’ the ehete panies at ea) rate care, being enriched with stamped and | 
constructed beneath the temple to receive the | 
waters from the springs in that part, and Herod | 


| probably produced in France. 


gilt leather, carved wood and ivory, and occa- | 
sionally even with gold, cameos, and precious | 
stones. The late sale at Stowe has brought | 
before the public the elegant,though some- | 
what grotesque bookcover of which we now | 

resent an engraving. It is of carved oak, and | 

speaks itself as a work of the, Renaissance, | 
In our own | 
day, when book-binding is receiving so much | 


| artistic study and attention, we feel that every 


ancient example of merit may be regarded in 
the light of a practical hint, and that it is 
highly desirable in the progress of taste to 
measure, in some degree, that which may be 
effected by that which has been effected cen- 
turies ago. 





——< 


LIGHT! 
LESLIE'S TUBE-BURNERS. 

I~ the course of an interesting lecture “On 
the Th and Practice of the Production of 
Light,” delivered by Professor Brande, at the 
Royal Institution, on the 2nd inst., the pro- 
fessor said,—The progressive improvements in 
the manufacture and ement of coal-gas 
enable us to get a g light in a very simple 
manner, and to ascertain with tolerable accu- 
racy the quantity consumed: but there is one 
point in connection with the subject of very 
great practical importance. I refer to the 
quantity of gas really necessary to furnish a 
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given amount of light, because it does not | missing from the portfolios and tin boxes, and as the attendance of six of my assistants and a 
follow that, irrespective of modes of combus- | that many had been copied in Mr. Angell’s clerk of the works, all their expenses and 
tion, the same amount of gas consumed will | office by two of his assistants, one of whom, | salary being defrayed by me during above six 
furnish the same amount of light. You may | being found by me in the act, was obliged to | months up to the opening of the theatre and 
burn a limited quantity of gas and have a very | admit that it was by Mr. Angell’s order that for about eight months afterward the expenses 


splendid light with one arrangement, while | 
with another a prodigious consumption may | 


he had done so. Such proceedings seemed to 
demand an explanation, and I wrote to him 


be going on and buf little light obtained. It is | that after the solemn assurance he had given 
then important to ascertain under what cir- | to me in the presence of Mr. Donaldson, Mr. | 
cumstances a maximum amount of light is Smith, and others, as to the safety of my | that he saw the whole of the works and founda- 
obtained. The arrangement which I have | papers when delivered into his hands, I could | tions, and that, to the best of his judgment, 


placed on the table this evening, and which I 


gee into application, is the very beautiful “ tube 
urner”’ of Mr. Leslie, which is most probably 
well known to many of you. I am sorry my 
time will not permit me to go into the details | 
of the consumption of gas, but, perhaps, it is | 
scarcely necessary; but there are some points | 
about this flame which may be made obvious | 
on the instant, and without long calculations. 
See the beautiful, clear, steady, white flame 
as it stands almost motionless in the glass 
*combustion-chamber.” Now let me remove 
this glass and replace it by one of the com- | 
mon old cylindrical kind; the quantity of gas 
burnt is just the same as before, but every one 
sees that the light has lost all its best qualities. | 
i have admitted too much air by so doing, and | 
therefore get less light; the deposit of carbon 
goes on as before, but it now goes on too 
rapidly, and we have a smoke. To get the 
same amount of light with this glass we must 
burn twice the quantity of gas which was re- 
quired with Mr. Leslie’s burner. 

Having expressed a very favourable opinion 
of Mr. Leslie’s burner and his glass “ com- 
bustion-chamber”’ on theoretic grounds, and 
since then tried them practically with much 
satisfaction, we are glad to find ourselves 
strengthened by such an opinion as that we 
have given above. 

The burner and glass are making their way 
into use steadily. ‘The exterior of the Ordnance 
office, Pall Mall, affords agood specimen of their 
value for street lighting. ‘The London Gas Com- 
pany have put on eight of these burners from 
Scotland-yard to the corner of Whitehall. This 
company, we may mention, has the contract 
with the Woods and Forests for the whole of | 
Regent-street, from the palace at Westminster | 
right through to Regent’s-park. 

At the General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the burners have been in use three 
months, and if we arerightly informed the saving 
of gas over the corresponding thirteen weeks 
before is about eight hundred thousand 
cubic feet. The Thames Tunnel, also, is now 
lighted by them. 


think brings the true principles of economizing | 











RIGHT OF ARBITRATORS TO COPY PLANS 
ENTRUSTED TO THEM, 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 





Sir,—Under a deep sense of the duty I owe 
to the profession at large, as well as to myself, I | 
feel bound, however reluctantly, to expose the 
following facts, which, if tacitly sanctioned, I 
consider would be derogatory to my profes- 
sional character and highty prejudicial to the 
ends of justice,and I hope to meet at your 
hands the candour and support that my case 
deserves, and which it is well known you never | 
withhold. 

The lessees of the Royal Italian Opera House 
chose, about a year after its completion, to | 
contest two-thirds of my bill of 2,300/. for | 
superintending the erection of it, &c., obliging | 
ine to institute legal proceedings to recover | 
the balance of it, when, after paying into 
court 825/. more than they had offered me | 
just before going to the jury, they begged a | 
reference (which I had originally offered and | 
they refused). To this I acceded, and Mr. T. L. 
Donaldson and Mr. 'T. Bellamy were appointed 
referees, and by them Mr. Samuel Angell was | 
named as umpire, and, as the referees could | 
not agree, Mr. S. Angell became the sole | 
arbitrator and the depository of all my original 
designs and documents necessary to substan- | 
tiate my claim. 

On Mr, Angell’s award being delivered, (of 
which, as you have, perhaps properly, refused 
to admit any comments on it, I must say 
nothing, whatever I may think), I applied at | 
his office for my papers, and heed to my | 
astonishment that the most complete of my | 
designs, working drawings, and papers, were | 





not but regard his conduct as wholly unjusti- 


fiable, inasmuch as he was acting as umpire | 


in the performance of a professional and judi- 
cial duty, and I reque him to deliver to me 
the other documents in his possession, and to 
render to me the most explicit explanation on 


the subject. Mr. Angell’s reply was that | 


the documents I claimed of him remained 


in his strong closet during his absence from | 
town, but he admitted that my drawings and 
| extracts of my papers had been copied in his 

office by his authority, and that he considered 


he had a perfect right to have any copies or 


extracts made from any documents or draw- | 
ings put in by me as evidence in support of | 


my claim, in order that his memoranda might 
be complete, should there be hereafter any oc- 
casion to refer to it; and he went on to assure 
me that I need be under no apprehension 
whatever, and that he was quite prepared at any 
time to show the tracing made from my draw- 
ings to Mr. Donaldson, or to Mr. W. Cotterill 


(my solititor), in expectation of satisfying them | 


as to his mode of acting. 

These explanations cannot be regarded as 
offering anything like satisfaction, and as to 
his giving explanations to Mr. Cotterill, or Mr. 
Donaldson, I have only to refer to these 
gentlemen’s letters, in which Mr. Donaldson 
says, that “the award has caused great sur- 
prise and disappointment to him, particu- 
larly as regards Julian’s salary, and that after 
much thought he could not understand why 
copies of my drawings were taken by Mr. 
Angell, they not being necessary to substan- 
tiate any point in the award, and that in so 
doing he had erred in judgment in this case 
altogether;” while Mr. Cotterill, the other gen- 
tleman referred to, wrote to me that “ he had 
read over my correspondence with Mr. Angell, 
but did not see any use in examining the 
copies he had taken from my drawings. Cer- 
tainly,’ Mr. Cotterill, says, “ I cannot see 
any possible use in Mr. Angell’s copying any 
of them for any purpose of the arbitration.” 

To these opinions of the gentlemen to whom 
he appealed, and of a ‘great many more p: ofes- 
sional men to whom I have mentioned the 
circumstances, it is necessary to add, that one 
of the copies made from my designs, and 
on which his assistant was discovered, is 
marked No. 52, the title of which runs thus— 
* Longitudinal section of the new theatre, 
saloons, stage, &c., from the foundations to 


| the roofs, complete as executed.” On this 


copy Mr. Angell’s assistant has written “ Co- 
pies of this and some other drawings of Mr. 
Albano’s works of Covent Garden by Mr. 
Angell’s order were taken by me and Mr. 
Wood, and are in Mr. Angell’s possession. 
September 27, 1848, G. Judge, jun.” 

The law affording me no redress at this 
stage, I am obliged to state now what other- 
wise [ would under no other circumstances bring 


forward. I have been a member of the pro- | 


fession of civil engineers for a quarter of a 
century in this my adopted country, and have 
been engaged upon various works, which I 
presume have sufficiently established my claim 


| to some ability ; if not I would willingly allow 


my reputation to be estimated by what I 


have done at Covent Garden Theatre, the | 


manner in which it has been accomplished, the 
very short period in which it was effected, and 
the smallness of the expenses attending it, 
considering that it required fifty-four original 
and elaborate designs, and above a hundred 
working drawings, specifications, &c. &c. (all 
put in evidence), besides daily and nightly 
attendance to the extent of from sixteen to 


'twenty hours a-day, directing and superin- 


tending from the very foundations the con- 
struction and decoration of the new theatre, 
her Majesty’s apartments, and the improve- 
ment of the whole establishment ; converting 
at the same time the whole of the old mate- 
rials; on which were daily engaged from 
1,000 to 1,600 workmen of all trades, as well 


of myself and two assistants. I can confidently 

pea! to Mr. Hosking, who, in his official capa- 
city as official referee, inspected most minutely 
all my designs, and in his evidence declared 





| they were executed in an admirable manner, 
‘and displayed great ability without extrava- 
| gance, and that he should not have allowed 
| the theatre to be opened unless it had been pro- 
| perly done. I could also appeal to the evidence 
of Mr. Allason, Mr. Braithwaite, Mr. Godwin, 
Mr. C. H. Gregory, Mr. W. Laxton, and Sir 
| John Rennie, who had often visited the works 
during their progress, and unanimously de- 
| clared it to be a very creditable work, and con- 
| sidering its great intricacy and the short time 
allowed, it was executed in a scientific, work- 
man-like, and economical manner, and as a 
work of art carried on with great skill and 
success: and they all spoke very particularly 
as to my indefatigavility and the fairness of 
the amount of my charges for a work un- 
equalled for the great sacrifice and exertion it 
demanded, and which had been admired by all 
impartial judges, to whom, as well as for the 
favourable unanimous opinion expressed by 
| the public press, I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 

I consider myself in duty called upon, on 
public as well as on private grounds, to appeal 
to the judgment of my profession, either as 
engineers or architects, to the members of 
which I look with confidence, satisfied that 
their high character and honourable feelings 
will induce them to form a right estimate of 
these proceedings, and will not allow my 
professional rights to be trampled on with 
mpunity. I contend that Mr. Angell had 
neither right nor pretext whatever to take 
copies of my designs ; his duty in the office to 
which he was appointed was to determine on the 
remuneration, which, in equity, I was entitled 
to upon my claim, without having any further 
duty to perform ; and certainly nothing which 
could render it necessary or proper for him to 
retain copies of my drawings ; and I leave it to 
the profession and to the public to form their 
opinion, both as to his conduct and the motive 
which may have influenced him on this occasion 
to copy my papers, which he still retains in 
his possession, conduct which I contend is 
wholly unprofessional and indefensible, and I 
refer it to the profession and to the public, on 
whose well-known love of impartial justice and 
hatred of oppression I can confidently rely. 

I am, Sir, &c., B. ALBANO. 
Office, 22, King William-street, Strand, 

February, 1849. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue church of St. Nicholas, Ipswich, has 
been considerably altered and enlarged. The 
old pewing has been replaced by seating 
in form of benches, but with separate sittings. 
In a part added to the north aisle a window 
partly filled with stained glass has been put up, 
the stained glass the work and gift of Mr. R. 
B. King. ‘The alterations in all have cost 
between 500/. and 600/., of which the incum- 
bent, Rev. M. G. Edgar, contributed 100/. and 
oak of equal value, Some curious carved 
figures, said to be of Saxon origin (?) have been 
discovered, and inserted in the north wall. 
At the Ely sessions the propriety of taking 
down the old court-house at Wisbech, said to 
be in a dangerous state, and of erecting a new 
one next the gaol, was lately taken into con- 
sideration. It was stated that the old mate- 
rials were worth 1,600/. to 1,8001., a sum suffi- 
cient, it was said, to build the new one.——-The 
foundation-stone of the Philanthropic Society’s 
farm-school and chapel will be laid by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert on 30th April, near the Redhill 
and Reigate station of the Brighton Railway. 
‘The re-building of Holy Rhood Church, 
Southampton, proceeds with quickness, and 
the style and dimensions of the arches, 
and the proportions of the chancel, are now 
rendered clear, but the roof of the building 
closely behind the east window is much com- 
plained of in the lotal papers. The vicinity 
of Portsmouth has been much improved, it is 
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said, by the conversion of South-sea common 
into an agreeable park, by Lord F. Fitzclarence, 


and others, with the Clarence esplanade crown- | fore-courts one story in height in roads 
ing the beach, and now a favourite promenade. | 60 feet in width ,—and, consequently, a 


r 


Two new veins of coal, between 5 and 6 
feet thick, have been discovered in the parish 
of Radstock, on the Countess of Walde- 
grave’s property, by Mr. Charles Ashman, 
the engineer and manager of her ladyship’s 





| 
' 


H 
; 


| dent near Osnaberg-street. So much for the 


other mines. The poor people in the parish | 


are in joyful anticipation of employment, and 


general rejoicing has been manifested by the | 
ringing of bells, &c.——A Liverpool paper | 
says, with reference to the Birkenhead Docks, | 


“It is now certain that these works must go 


| parochial vestries of this metropolis have 


on. The contract has been ‘signed, sealed, | 
and delivered,’ and on Thursday the dock | 


trustees held meetings for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the details of the works.” The 
guardians of the Wincanton Union have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Miles and 
Golding, of Shaftesbury, for the enlargement 
of their workhouse. There were five tenders 
given in for the work, and the difference between 
the highest and lowest was 316/.; the one ac- 
cepted being 5301., and the highest from a 
builder at Frome), 846/. Mr. Walker, en- 
gineer, and Mr. May, the resident engineer, 
have surveyed the whole line of the Caledonian 
Canal from end to end. Every part of the 
canal, from the summit level westward, is said 
to have been in good order. The Glasgow 
Harbour works at Springfield have been rather 
seriously interfered with by a heavy flooding in 
the Clyde, which filled the excavations. The 
new line of quay, however, is in an advanced 
state of progress. 














METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on Thursday 
last, the 15th, at the Sewers Court, Greek- 
street, Soho-square; Lord Ebrington, M.P., 
in the chair. On the recommendation of the 
finance committee, several payments were 
ordered, and amongst the rest, a cheque was 
directed to be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Groom, the official assignee in bankruptcy, 
for the amount due to Mr. Starkie, the con- 
tractor for the Grosvenor-square sewer, from 
the late Commissioners of Sewers, prior to his 
bankruptey. This long-litigated affair will 
now be brought to a close on the solicitors of 
this court receiving a satisfactory acknowledg- 
ment of the same. All the real business of the 
commission seems now to be done snugly and 
quietly in committee, a system against which, 
when in the old Westminster commission, 
one at all events of the present commissioners 
was inthe habit of protesting pretty constantly 
and loudly,—whether rightly or wrongly we do 
not stop now to inquire. ‘The new Sewers Act 
appears to be very defective in several points, 
and is felt to be so by the Commissioners. 
Those who drew it up don’t exactly understand 
the operation of some parts of it; so, unless 
we are wrongly informed, other opinions have 
been suught. 





ENCROACHMENT ON THE NEW ROAD, 
ISLINGTON. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

REGRETTING equally with your correspon- 
dent “ Viator,” that the line of this road is 
being constantly trenched upon by the erection 
of buildings upon the fore-courts of the houses, 
I am sure he cannot be aware of the vanous 
attempts that have been made from time to 
time to prevent this great evil, or he would 
have thrown his sarcasm upon the parties who 
have really caused an Act of Parliament, in- 
tended for the protection of this line of road, 
to become totally inoperative, rather than have 
censured the parochial vestries, who have nei- 
ther foolishly nor culpably neglected their 
duties, but have endeavoured to enforce the 
law, though without avail, the magistrates 
refusing to convict. Further, the very par- 
ties who should have supported them have 
been the first to infringe its regulations, as 
may be seen in the instances of the Park- 
crescent, York-place, &c., which were ad- 
vanced beyond the prescribed limit by the 
Commissioners of Woods, &c.; and latterly 
the official referees defined the line of frontage 
of two public buildings as being 50 feet back 
from the footway, while a few months 





tlemen came to a 


subsequently these 
erections on the 


resolution to allow 


few hundred yards off, two private build- 
ings are now in course of erection at the 
western end, adjoining the Edgeware-road, as 
well as those referred to by your correspon- 


protection of the public interests to be derived 
from central commissioners, whom your cor- 
respondent is so enamoured of, who to-day | 
undo that which they have given effect to on | 
the previous one. I am quite satisfied the 





public spirit enough to place themselves above 
private interests, and only require the aid of | 
the administrators of the law to maintain in- | 
violate the powers vested in them, but which, | 
unfortunately, is rarely given where the public 
interests are concerned, thereby aiding the 
designs of those whose interests it is to ad- 
vance centralization, to the prejudice of the 
great fundamental law of this country,—local 
self-government. C, E. 





THE COST OF THE CITY AND SURREY 
GAOLS. 

Iv we were to print some of the comments 
we have received on this matter generally, they 
would displease more persons than one, and 
so far as we can see would do no good. Con- 
siderable surprise is expressed as to the differ- 
ence of cost between the two prisons. The 
Surrey prison, to be built on Wandsworth- 
common, is to contain, as we understand, 790 
cells, including chapel, laundry, boundary 
walls, and airing-grounds. ‘The city prison, to 
be built at Holloway, is to contain 500 cells, 
chapel, laundry, and boundary walls. The 
Surrey prison is to cost 130/. per cell, 
and the city of London 184/. per cell. 
How is this difference made? say some. Some 
part of it is to be attributed to the introduc- 
tion of masonry in the city prison; and it 
may be that more fittings are included in one 
than the other. 

The difference between the highest and the 
lowest tenders, 17,4102. in one, and 11,7207. in 
the other, sounds large, especially as it was 
made wholly in the pricing,—the quantities 
being supplied : but looked at as a per centage 
on the amount, itis not so great as is often the 
case, ‘he lowest tender tor the city may be 
called 16 per cent. less than the highest, and 
that for the Surrey prison rather more than 
10 per cent. One of our correspondents says 
that the charge made by the surveyors for 
taking out the quantities for the city prisons, 
including lithographing the bills, was 2,824/. 
The 24 per cent. pays better than the 5. 





THE RIVER-WALL OF THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

A Frew days since, in passing over West- 
minster Bridge, my attention was drawn to the 
works now in progress for the purpose of 
removing the dam in front of the new palace. 
I was not a little surprised to observe that the 
piles forming the dam were being drawn. On 
a closer inspection f observed that these piles 
were a distance of at least 16 feet in the ground. 
Now it struck me as being a most ill-advised 
plan to draw these timbers at all, inasmuch as 
the operation amounts to cutting a trench, or 
rather two trenches, there being two rows of 
piles, the whole length of the river frontage, 
and 16 feet deep, which I am disposed to 
think, with that unfortunate spectacle V est- 
minster Bridge before one’s eyes, is, to say the 
least, running an unnecessary risk. Moreover, 
as there is no good end served, I cannot con- 
ceive what can have been the motive for draw- 
ing the piles instead of cutting them off level 
with the proposed ground line, which every 
practical man knows could have been done at 
an expense of certainly not more than 500/. or 
600/. over the present method, and there would 
then have been scarcely a possibility of the 
river frontage ever being injured, inasmuch as 
the timber left in the ground would have 
afforded an additional security in the 
event of the present bridge being removed, 
and another erected in all probability on a 
fresh site, which is as likely to cause an 


alteration in the set of the tide, and thereby to | 
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deepen the river as did the removal of the 
ret 

I repeat, that without any end served, it is 
a matter of astonishment that the present 
course should have been pursued. I am aware 
that there is a line of piles at the foot of the 
river wall intended as a protection, but still 
the fact of disturbing a mass of ground to such 
a depth (to the bottom of the sheet piling) 
within a few feet of the wall, is most una 
visable. True, no immediate injury may result, 
but look at the bridge. I have no doubt, that 
when that structure was completed, it was 
deemed a substantial erection; but what has 
time proved it to be? And it may fairly be 
said, that a little foresight would have pre- 
vented its present deplorable appearance and 
a large outlay of money. Gain experience from 
the past: a motto which in this instance is 


e 


deserving particular attention. Tr. 





Hiisceilanea. 

IsLincron Marxet.—This market was 
built by the late Mr. John Perkins, about fif- 
teen years since, having obtained an Act 
of Parliament, which gives the power of hold- 
ing the market, of slaughtering cattle, melting 
the fat for tallow, manufacturing the offal, &c. 
The area within the walls is 15 acres, and for 
the sake of comparison, to enable any one to 
judge of its extent, we will quote Russell- 
square, which contains 11 a. 1 R. to the walls 
of the houses, and Lincoln’s-inn Fields con- 


‘tains 10a. 1 R. 29 Pp. Thereis accommodation 


for 8,000 head of cattle and 50,000 sheep, 
besides layers having 3,280 feet in length of 
roof, or nearly 2 acres. The extent of freehold 
property, upon which there are thirty houses, 
is 7 acres, exclusive of the market, and 7 acres 
leasehold, upon which it is intended to erect 
abattoirs and a dead-meat market. A main 
public sewer passes within 300 feet of the eastern 
entrance, and it is 18 feet lower than the sur- 
face of the market. The East and West India 
Dock Railway passes to within 400 yards of 
the market. 

ARTESIAN WetL at HapHam.—I observe 
in the last number of Tue Buiiper, that a 
correspondent wishes to know if it be practi- 
cable to fix a lifting pump in an Artesian bore 
of 6 inches diameter, the water level of the 
spring being 178 feet from the surface : {such 
an operation is possible ; it is obvious the red 
should be arranged and steadied inside the 
rising main. The bucket and clacks require 
periodical examination; means of access to 
them should therefore be provided ; indeed, 
facilities should be given for removing the 
whole pump, combined with perfect steadiness 
when fixed: it is almost needless to remark 
the pump must on no account choke up the 
bore. ‘These matters require care in detail, 
and should be directed by a professional man. 
—Joun G. SwinDeELt, 3, Kilburn Priory. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Paris.—For completing 
the Louvre the estimates are—for the ground 
required for completing the Louvre, 6,379,250f. ; 
for the buildings and other works, 23,000,000f. : 


| and for the continuation of the Rue de Rivoli, 


3,119,630f. The Municipal Council have come 
to the resolution that the city should contri- 
bute the 3,119,630f. towards the continuation 
of the Rue de Rivoli. The plans for the new 
buildings comprise the establishment of the 
National Library, in the wing to be con- 
structed towards the Rue de Rivoli, special 
galleries for the annual exhibition of the works 
of modern painters and sculptors, and for the 
periodical exhibition of the products of the 
useful arts, next the gallery of the Museum; 
and the formation of an imtermediate quad- 
rangle, with a colossal fountain in the centre, 
surrounded by four quincunxes, ornamented 
with statues. 

Orsi AND ArmaAni’s Metauuic Lava.— 
Of this material for paving we have already 
spoken briefly without offering any opinion on 
its merits, time being necessary to decide 
these. It would really seem, however, well 
deserving examination and to have many 
advantages, especially in places where the 


| surface of other floorings would be made 
| moist and mouldy by rising damp. Messrs. 


Orsi and Armani have produced from our 
pages, in their black and white lava, some of 
the mosaics from Pompeii, which we gave in 
a recent number (page 3). 
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Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by Ist May, for 
repewing, &c., Bri Church (with plans 
and drawings) ; by March 5th, for an addition, 
alteration, &c., at a shop in Caistor, Lincoln- 
shire; also for a shop front with mahogany 
sashes and plate glass; by 24th, for the 
erection of a new aisle, &c., for Chiselhurst 
Church, Kent; by 12th, for the erection of 
the new workhouse for the Fulham Union; 
by Ist, for the erection of certain almshouses 
at Hereford; by 28th inst., for rebuilding the 
eee church at Birch, Essex; and by 2nd 
March, for lighting the public lamps in the 


« Grosvenor-place district with gas for five years 


or more. 

Lirerary Institutions AND TAXEs.— 
The claim of the Greenwich Scientific Society 
to have their building exempted from taxes 
has been rejected by Baron Alderson, Anti- 
corn-law and other meetings having been held 
in it. 

Cue vsea Improvement Act.—RatTING. 


—Mr. Bult, of Chelsea, having declined to | 


pay the Chelsea Improvement rate, was sum- 
moned before Mr. Burrell, at Westminster. 
Mr. Bult argued that he was not bound to pay, 
because the 174th section of the Chelsea Im- 
provement Act stated, “ that it shall be lawful 
for them (the commissioners) to make a rate 
upon the occupiers of all messuages, &c., 
which at the time of passing this Act were by 
law liable to be rated to the repairs of the 
highways within the said limits,” and neither 
his house nor any part of the street in which 
he resided was built at the time of the passing 
of the Act. He had come forward to oppose 
the claim from a sense of right, and complained 
that there were no gutters or gulley-holes in 
his street to carry off the rain, that there was 
no road formed, that it was in a most filthy 
and unwholesome state, that his own and 
family’s health had been much affected by 
exhalations from filthy matter, and that his 
three children had but recently recovered from 
fever, caused by the nuisances produced by 
the filthy condition of the street.— Mr. Bodkin, 
on the part of the commissioners, said that the 
construction put upon the section was mon- 
strous. ‘lhe section clearly intended to mean, 
not the identical buildings at that time in 
existence, but all that description of property 
which should subsequently be erected. The 
magistrate took the same view of it, and 
declared Mr. Bult liable to the rating. 

Str Hans SLoane’s MonuMent.—With 
reference to the recent remarks in THe 
Bui_per, on the monument to the memory 
of Sir Hans Sloane, which stands at the east 
corner of the old churchyard, Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea, this monument, as well as the in- 
scription in its present dilapidated condition, 
demands the attention and aid of the public, 
in order that it may be restored and saved 
from the ravages of time, so that the 
memento, erected with so much liberality 


to the memory of the scientific attainments, | 


devoted to the use and benefit of the public, of 
so celebrated a character, may be handed 
down to posterity. At a time when other im- 
wrovements were being effected in this neigh- 
yourhood, the churchwardens wrote to the 
family of the late Sir Hans Sloane, calling 
their attention to the dilapidated state of the 
monument, in the hope that they would cause 
the same to be repaired. The answer they re- 
ceived to his communication was, I believe, 


that the property had been dispersed, and that | 
no funds remained in the hands of the trustees | 
or executors, applicable thereto. The church- | 


wardens, not having any funds which they 
can legally lay out in its repair, and the inhabi- 
tants also having already expended much upon 
the improvements, there remains but little pro- 
bability that anything can be done to rescue it 
from decay and ultimate ruin, unless, by being 
brought before the public through the medium 
of your widely circulated journal, there may be 
found among the various scientific bodies 
of our country, and public spirited indivi- 
duals, a sufficient number who may feel suffi- 
ciently interested in the matter so as to aid 
by a small subscription, the repairing and re- 
storing the monument. J. Perry, 

Chelsea. 

N.B. The Worshipful Company of Apothe- 
caries are the trustees for the public of the col- 
lection, at Chelsea, of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
botanical specimens, 


LAVATORIES FOR THE BarrisH Museum. 
—Now that the “commissioners” have in- 
structions to improve the arrangements of the 
Museum, it will be well for them to bear in 
mind the necessity of providing greater con- 
veniences for those who frequent the library. 
A lavatory is rather a necessity, if only for the 
protection of valuable works from being soiled, 
than a luxury. The present arrangement of 
the conveniences for the gentlemen is very un- 
satisfactory, and in any alteration the ladies 
should be consulted. 

BirmixncHamM Workuovuse Competi- 
TIoN.—The guardians resolved that the report 
of the committee should not be received, but 
that the six selected plans should be submitted 
to the test of ballot. On the 2ist the votes 
were taken, and the result was a majority of 
10 for Mr. Hemming; the numbers being— 
Hemming, 36; Drury and Bateman, 26. The 
whole affair is very discreditable to the Board. 

PREVENTION oF Corrosion.—<According 
to the Chemical Times, the best means of pre- 
venting the corrosion of metals is to dip the 
| articles first into very dilute nitric acid, to im- 
merse them afterwards in linseed oil, and to 
allow the excess of oil to drain off. By this 
process metals are effectively preserved from 
rust or oxidation. 

Norman Tower, Bury Sr. Epomunps.— 
The committee have reported to the sub- 
scribers that the restoration of the tower is 
completed. 3,100/. have been disbursed, and 
about 300/. remain to be paid. 

Very Buixp ButLpers.—I beg to inclose, 
says one correspondent, and seven others have 
done so in other words,—a specimen of esti- 
mating as exhibited on the 15th inst. at the 
offices of Mr. Lambert, for finishing fourteen 
8-roomed houses, now in carcass, building 
outhouses, &c. There is evidently something 
very wrong in the system of contracting now 
followed by some men. One would think they 
were entirely ignorant of what they were doing, 
or grossly Faces ; one or the other is quite 
apparent. 

H. Search .......... £5,420 
R. Newport.......... 5,026 
T. Howard .......... 4,982 
Thos. Burton ........ 4,951 
J. Rivett ..... Perr res 4,712 
We Higgsssiveescccce 4,647 
R. and E. Cartis...... 4,484 
Wi lerre © sieeve sce) E807 





Fs Fate ce cesivsce (4980 
ES ETS s ak anicds oes 4,289 
A, Cripps .isscccssce 4,190 
W. Blenkham..... seo 4,179 


D. BOdger .occcescas $094 
J. Mulling .ecsscseee 4,018 
W. Loynes .......... 4,000 
Ei Mares ..cosccess0e ay900 
heap Ore 3,960 
Walker and Soper .... 3,947 
J.J. Billson .:...... 3,875 
J. Raycrup .......+4. 3,750 
Gc HOR o5:00 0008 sone 3,500 
J. Sutton ...0....50.2 3,430 
W. Pillbeam........ 3,298 


53; SAR Sere atee. soa ox aaa 
J. Greenwood ........ 3,000 
CF Sgcnvecessce “Ry pen 
De ED Ccwwes been . 2,656 


J. Vanghan ......0000 2,548 
J. POT ceseccscscce BATS 
Fx TARE ne cns vere . 1,999 
Cost or THE SMALL-pox HosprraL.— 
Sir: It seems very desirable for the sake of 
competitors, that you should print the tenders 
for the Small-pox Hospital: Mr. Daukes, 
architect :— 
Pritchard ...... 





«eee £19,930 


Smith ....... tshoncs SRO 
G. A. Young........ 18,549 
Lee and Son ........ 18,300 
Holland ............ 17,699 
PP oii cocesvee 17,400 
Grimsdell .......... 17,085 


eS -» 16,953 


W. Cubitt and Co. .. 16,900 
J. Locke and Co..... 16,600 
Myers.............. 16,431 


Messrs. Piper ...... 15,938 

|These amounts are exclusive of the founda- 
| tions and drains, which have been put in at an 
‘expense of 2,800/.—AN ARCHITECT WHO 
| TRIES TO BE Honest. ‘ 

| *,* We have received some letters com- 
| menting in strong terms on the conduct of 
| both committee and architect, but are not dis- 
posed to insert them, except with the writers’ 

names attached, 





A Goop Movement In THE SCHOOL oF 
Desicn.—At Somerset House an association 
of the students has just been formed, for the 
purpose of mutual improvement, the first 
meeting of which was held on Saturday, the 
10th, in the large room at Somerset House, 
the use of which has been granted by the 
council. An introductory paper was read by 
Mr. D. W. Raimbach, the substance of which 
we shall give. 

Exposition or Inventions. — It is 
thought, with reason, that a free exposition of 
patented and registered inventions would be 
an advantage to the public, and at the same 
time, facilitate the object which manufac- 
turers have in view, viz., making their inven- 
tions generally known, and it is intended to 
open an exposition of the kind at the Baker- 
street Bazaar. A manager and assistants will 
be appointed, for the purpose of explaining the 
use and advantage of each invenfion, and to 
effect sales. 

SHAPE IN RESPECT oF ArrA.—Having 
seen, some time since, in THE BuILDER, some 
questions as to the squaring of numbers, it 
occurred to me that it would be interesting to 
mention a fact relating to the areas of squares 
for buildings. A figure which has all its four 
sides equal, contains the greatest area within 
the same length of wall, viz. :— 

Feet. Feet. Feet. 
80? = 6400 and 320 length of walls. 
60 x 100=6000 and 320 z 
70 X 90=6300 and 320 * 
50 K 110=5500 and 320 + 
This may be useful to those concerned in 
building warehouses, &c., which case first 
called your obedient servant’s attention to the 
fact.—R. B. Granruam. 

Woopen Barn Frtoors ano Rats.— 
Barn floors may be made impervious to rats 
by the following cheap method :—Dig around 
the building that has its foundations in the 
ground (in contradistinction to those supported 
on stone or brick piers),a dry area, say 14 inches 
wide by 9 inches deep, pave the bottom with 
brick flats, the side farthest from the building to 
have two courses of 44-inch work, whilst the 
other has a course of plain tiles or slates, nailed 
to the outside surface of the building : as this is 
finished, fill in the area with the earth dug out. 
The rats will endeavour to make their entrance 
by burrowing, but they will invariably work 
themselves out at the surface, as they cannot 
effect their object, try how or where they will, 
and cunning as they are, they never commence 
burrowing away from the building, but close 
around it. This plan has never failed: rid 
yourself of the inside members and no out- 
siders can enter. The doorways may be simi- 
larly secured by carrying up a dwarf wail 
along the opening.—Jonn B. Warson. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SCOTLAND.—The writer 
of a paragraph relative to Dundee, which ap- 
peared in your paper of last week, under the 
signature of “ One who has used his Olfacto- 
ries,” is entitled to the thanks of every well- 
wisher of Scotland. Aware of the high esti- 
mation in which THe Buritper is held in 
Scotland, would you permit an admirer of 
that country to suggest, not only to the inha- 
bitants of Dundee but to those of Scotland 
generally, that provably the most delicate and 
esteemed compliment they could pay to the 
Queen and Prince Albert, would be for the 
upper and middle classes in every parish 
throughout the country, by their exampie, 
advice, and assistance, to endeavour to effect 
an improvement as regards cleanliness in the 
habits of the lower classes. If each parish 
had a distinct society formed for the purpose 
of carrying out such improvements, great, 
doubtless, would be the benefits derived there- 
from ; and it would ere long become a brand 
and a disgrace to build houses without having 
the usual conveniences attached.—R. B. 

Breatuinc Room ror tHE Tower 
HaMLets. —Some eight years since I pro- 
posed (through the medium of the press), the 
removal of that disgusting, and very unwhole- 
some nuisance, the Tower ditch or moat, and 
at the same time suggested that its site might, 
advantageously, be converted into a public 
garden or promenade. Shortly after I had the 
gratification of seeing my proposition partly 
acceded to. The ditch was drained, but in- 
stead of completing the above arrangement, 
the bed was merely levelled (and not raised aa 
I intended), and is now used once or twice a- 
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weit as an exercise ‘groan, for the eabliides 
stationed within the garrison. Now, Sir, I 


appeal to you, as the acknowledged champion 


a 


of metropolitan improvement, and ask your | 


aid, in behalf of this densely peopled locality, | jeu 
in urging the Government to grant at once this | —— 
highly desirable alteration, for no part of Lon- | 


don is so destitute of “ breathing ” places as | 


the Tower Hamlets. I had intended speaking 
also of the enclosure in Trinity-square, Tower- 


hill, admission to which ean only be obtained | 


by paying “ to some one” a fee of two guineas 


per annum, but will reserve that for a future | 


oceasion.—N. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 


Tuespay, Feb. 27,—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 r.a. 
Wepnespvay, 28.—Socicty of Arts, 8 P.M. 


Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
Fripay, 2.—Archzeological Assoviation, 4 p.x. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Received.—“* Z. 2. Z.”’ (ask a merchant), “J. N. C.,” 
“ T. c.. ee ae Zz. ides On B. , jun., 7 40. s. Ww. ” ‘abn 
“oe Dd. 4 *s ‘Hull, < G. P., 7 4 F. A., o) 66 EF. =. ay Lad Ww. wW., ” 
Derby (thanks : such an arrangement does not deserve res 
cord), ‘‘W. H.,” “A. R. H.’* (we should say, as in 
heraldry, that the sowth wing of Buckingham Palace is the 
“ right’), ** Constant Reader,”’ ‘‘ H. Lee’ (we are unable to 
advise), ‘* J. C.”" (we should use the Caen), “ F. E. K.,’ 
““W.D."’ (already mentioned), “J. G.’? (the suggestion 
has been made before), ‘‘ An Architect’’ (Birmingham), 
“ T, L.°? (Chester), ‘‘ J. S.,’: “W. S.,” “ W. M.,” ** Old 
Subscriber’ (we have several times stated what we know as 
to destroying ants, and cannot eat ourselves), *' J. C.”’ 
“* Humboldt’s Cosmos,’ “peor with author’s sanction, 
under direction of Colonel Sabine, 2 vols. (London, Long- 
man and Co.; John Murray,—1849); ‘‘The Public Health 
with National Gain,’ pamph. (Ridgway—1849) ; ‘* Tenant 
Right,’’ digest of the evidence before Committee of House 
of Commous (London, Rogerson: Ridgway,—1984Q) ; ‘* Rail- 
way Taxation,” by S. Laing, Esq., pamph. (London, 
Vacher,—1849) ; ‘* Rudimentary Mechanics,”’ by Charles 
Tomlinson (Weale’s Series). 

“** Books, Prices, and Addresses.”’—We have not time to 
point out hooks or find addresses. 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting «advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:’’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprtor, and not to the publisher. 





ADVERTISEMEETS. 

. —T ye Tom pers 
hk OYAL POLY TE C CHNIC INSTITU- 

TION.—The Art of Magie illustrated and explained in 
Lectures, by Mr. Shaw, late par.ner with M. D'Augvigney, daily, 
at a quarter to Four, and every evening at Nine. Dr. Ryan's 
Lecture on the Chemistry of the Breakfast Table, in which Mr. 
M rore's | atented process for preserving m‘tk for long voyages will 
be explained, daily, at a quarter te Three o'clock, Dr. Bachotiner’s 
Illustrations on Astronomy, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at One o k. Lectures on the Ventilation of Mines, &., by 


meaus of the te Stearn Jet. A View in the Gold District of Cali- 
¢ 


*nia is added to the new Dissolving Views. New Chromatrope. | 


h nery amd Modeis explained, &c., &e. The Music is directed 
by Pr. Walia —Admmissic m, Is, ; Sch ls, half-price. 





TO ARCHITEC TO aoa AND OTHER 


N R. THOMAS S. BOYS,. Member of the 


sty of Painters in Water Ushouss and wer af 
‘The Pict uresque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &¢.,” 

At fers his services in Tinting Sedgtounde, 
pecti. « Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
in :v ~*h subjects, he is fally aware of the points 
ail ¥ ne essary tc be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
Yr & superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 51, Great 
Titel tic nd seed. Oxford-street. 


Ps APER-HANGINGS 


Bu OC K .—The Trade supplied, in town and country, with 





















cen sold at in this country ; and Block Goods, for 
t urpassed by any house in England. 
ig! 8 are ed, and can only be supplied by 
Land c ROSHY. Q 1een-street, Southwark bridge-road. 
se: in London for oaks, marbles, and panel decorations. 








?P AP ER H ANGID NGS, MANU FACTURED UNDER HER 
AJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Kk. A T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, so- 
its an inspection of the varions DECORATIVE 

F APERS" ted up in panels « on the walls of the extensive range 

peg cpr 1 

ck of « 











sly for that purpose ; where also is kept 
ry varie ty of Paper- hauzings, at the lowest 
best mani fact ture, in English and French 
best Artista ; and where may be had a large assort- 





F 
. gua, “hy the 


h: wn.—Builders and large Consumers are particularly invited to 
the above.—451, Oxford-street. 


rl ‘yr 

Q NOXET iL’°S PATENT SAFETY 

VOLVING WoOoD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 93, 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY ‘, AND. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Pourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD end IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lewering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sh 
Iron.—The Patentee havi 
leased iu forwarding the Testimoniais of Architests, Principals of 
aree Ketablishments, and others, having them now in use, whie 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior te any ot! ner Kevolving Shatter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, withont the use of cog-wheel worm aud serew gear, 
or any other « eecsie machinery employed by other makers. 


Be NETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND pth pe SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


ORNAMENTAL METALLIC 8 ASH BARS, Y ~Reherenmaieges &e., 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC 
FOR SHOP-FRKONTS, SRY LIGHTS. &e. 
Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a cugeae style, either 
plain or ornamental, also glazed with best p mR 











moulded stallheards handsomely engraved. Me works 
machinery of all kinds in connection with banking -honses, shops, 
warehouses, kc. &o, 


2 aud ©. challeuze conmpet'ti on as to - ther quality or price. 
“er cus fars vished and ex ate 
IM? KUVED PATENT = Bec Me “AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
O88 BULLDERS. 
SOLE LICE ae E es POR MARVIN and MOOHE’S 
PATENT DLAGONAL GRATIN 
Office of the Patentees, 36. Lom ard-street, Langan ; aud at the 
Worlhs, Deptford, KReat, ‘ 





by MACHINE and 


| The system is applicab'e to all clases of buildings It has been 
froin first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices | 






OUNTED DRAWING PAPER — 


HENRY Py ing Pog h Sage; rt which has 
been mounted on Linen wo Tye WARDS, in 
jettow tenets te. he and 4 ft 4 way Tracing 

apers, i’Tawing every ¢ 
tion of Stationery af wbolemle prices Publisher of Weavers | Plaster: Mas 
“ Hints on Cotieze A Architecture,” with Plans, Elevations, and 
mates, imperial 4to., cloth, a —22, Mudge-row, Watling-strect. 








HISHAW’S TELEKOUPHONON, 

or SPEAKING FELPOR ALE. for private and public 
buildings, mines, railwa: railway trains, docks, ships, 
steam-huats, high t- a -ossttal ftala, clube, taverns, lunatic asylums, 
barracks, &c., &e. afoot upwards.-Apply to Mr. 
EDWARDS, Agent. 9, y~ 
Works, Wharf-coadt, City-road. Lendon; to Messrs HORNE, 
THORNTHWAITE, and WOOD, Newgate-street, London ; or to 
any of of the — axents. 


LDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
PP ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and 


j d 
of ROPE used by Builders we the lowest terma 


| temporary awnings en sale or 


seaaio ithe 1 most 
romp? attention -WILLIAM i Prauort, Wa Fore Street, Cit 
aunietarer, by Appointment, Her Majesty's Honours ¢ 


i Board of Or nance. 


| and Service Bones always 
| and Water Closets. 
| Ne. 21, Newcastle-street, 








Tuvurspar, March 1.—Royal Society, 8} p.m. ; Society of | oon 


EAD.—Old Lead exchanged. 
and the Trade bp ree with MILLED and CAST LEAD 
i sizes, at wholesale prices, at W. DENTS late 

Burton and Dent's), Lead Merchant and Plumber. Lead 
ready. Manufacturer of Engine ha 
+ Urinal Bason to be had only at 





¥) ° 7 ? 

and J. WRIGHT, VARNISH, JAPAN, 
@F ¢ and FRENCH POLISH MANUPACTURERS, + 
fully‘ inform their friends and the public 
REMOVED their business from Ham Be 
and convenient premises, No, 134, HIGH MOL DORS ti icone 
east of New Oxford-street}, from whence all orders in future will 
be exeeuted. Varnishes ada apted to ag genset, semen of decorative 
art of first-rate quality and durability at very reasonable prices. 
. those whe pay cash is given the full advantage of so pur- 
¢ a) 


lished, &vo.. 5 
Ls 
B! [ELEFELDS TARIFF of PAPIER 
MACHE FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings; in- 
cluding (the machine-made mouldings, which may be had 
in 12 feet lengths without join, or made vee a com plete). 
“ The frames of Mr. Biele‘eld possess best characteristic of 
fine carving.”-—Art Union Journal. 
“The work Mr. Bielefeld has a is one of remarkable 
elaborateness and beauty.”-— Douglas Jerrold 
By Her Majesty's ne letters patent.— —The Works, 15, Welling- 
ton- street North, Strand. 


EAL AND SON’S LIST OF BED- 


DING, containing a fall deseri my of Weights, “izes, and 
Prices, by which Purchasers are enabled to jadge the articles best 
ouited ‘to make a good Set of Bedding, he free by Post, on —_ 
cation to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Totten 
Court Road, London. 


PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 


aecom miiabed | by the use of the newly-discovered SWEET OIL 
of TURPE E, instead of the deadly a called “> 
or spirits of turpentine. Paint mixed with it is from smell, 
improved in brilliancy of colour, and the baneful properties of the 
lead being neutralized, does not emit those noxious exhalations 
which have hitherto been so universally ciated with painti 
By this realty valuable discovery house mor ae is now converted into 
a sanitary operation, that may be effected at any season of the year, 
being preductive of health and comfort, without causing the 
slightest derangement to the domestic economy. Sold by the 
galion, ewt.. or ton, Bet bara table oilman in the Fi Pomg 
and at the dep: *%, 1, Bream ngs, Chancery-lane. where may 








be seeu. and copies had of. the original certificate of Dr. Serny. a | 
| senior member of the College of Chemistry. Sold also in sample | 


bottles, la and 2. each, bottles included. 


FJIRE-PROOF FLOORS.—J. H. 
PORTERS PATENT CORRUGATED-IRON FIRE- 
PROOF FLOORS, although not more costly than those of cast- 
iron with brickwork and concrete, give — from fire, 
with less than one-tenth of the weight.— Mannfacto ron Build- 
ing and eS Works, Southwark ; ‘office, 3, 5. Adeiaide-place, 
pont mn-bridge, City 


NCREASED ECONOMY in BU ILDING, 


* qembland with PROTRCTION from FIR ~The follow- 
ing advantages result from the adoption of the“ ETENT FIRE- 
PROOF PLOORS and ROOFS, viz : 

Ree urity from Fire. 

Great Economy of Construction. 

Increased Durability. 

Protection from Dry rot and from noxious Insects and Vermin. 

The ecomomy of this system is very considerable ; ita cost, as 

compared with the common method of fire proof building, being 
about one half; while, as compared with the ordinary timber 
floors, it effects a saving of from 10 to 25 percent. The entire free- 
dom from lateral thrust, in this methed of building, gives ita 
further advantage over the plan of iron girders and brick arehes. 








introduced at the dtiddiesex Hospital, ee it cam be seen at td 
time, ond all information obtained of Messrs. FOX and BA 
RETT. Leicester Chambers, 48, Leicester-square, 


~PLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
Por vind Comp nies, Brewers, Distillers, Pire Engines, Gas 
panies. Gardening and Agricultural purposes, 


HE | PATEN’ r VULCANIZED INDIA- 

RUBBER I1OSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 

and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they Tapted. for 





| application of oil or + emtny thems) are particularly well ade 
| locomotive mgr 
| engines, gardens, aint all parpenne seune where a ee ieale tackle y pipe re 


required. Made from 4 inch bore cavern, and of 4 
wi 


i sizes, 
; length to order. Favniel India rubber garden hose fitted 





| brass-taps, copper branch and roses com pm. ready to be attached 
nt of French aud other Continental Paper-hangings always on | & ps = samy 


to pum r-hotts, or cisterns. manafacturer, JAMES 
LYN HANG ANC OC K, Goswell-mews, Goswell -road, don. 

N.B, Valecanized (ndia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick 
ness for all kinds ef joints, and other purposes. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
eF CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-rona, L and 164, Strand.—TAYLOK, 





ambeth, 
| WILLIAMS, ant 7ORDAN to call the attention of the build: 
eathing the Edges of Wood Laths with | se bea establi 
fixed up some hundreds, will ferl | 


ing community to .. sew feature of their ishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons aud fricuds for the 
very liheral support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assare them -~ ~ Aen ie, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by givi eir customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising = the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just —— in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
7 ™m 


— 
, and J pastiosioty, solicit the attention of architects 
and "pullers to the fact vgs hmeg Ie this Kym on indeok 
lores, saving, both of time money, is effecte 1, 
cases they can deliver a well-finished Sclicle’'t 
sine for fea money thas it oan be obtained in cement. while thet 
wood carving wil In come cam, be Sunde te come into close com- 
petition with the of position ornament. 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. ar 
TESTIMONIAL FROM cH ARLES BABRY, 
Westminster, ee 
“ Gentlemen,—In y to your letter requesting my opinion of 
your ratent Carving ny tse I have much pleasure tn stating, 
from an expericnee of more than two years, in ite application to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House Peers, and 
other a fap sey rd pom Palace. at Westminster, nd I = 
ald make the m vourable concerning 
on rable terms in which 
missioners of Wouds 


add that it has more than justified the 
I remain, pot memo faithfully, 
5 CHARLES BABRY. 


I recommended it in 1545 toe her 
and Works for adoption. 
“ Mears. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan. 


A 





—Baliders | 





i pena pearance of FINE CUT STONE; can be used 





Sash nat 
fees warps. ase 
cany BIRD AND AND nih ny hag oy 


SRIAN, CEMENT. a eee 
ER oF 

of eon Soar ite Spplication hese, 

ike before < 

eieatten.: Tris wenbed plies 

A finer quality is also pevonzed for orna- 

r encaustic &ec. Specimens of 

which ma: oe a the Mau of the Patenters, CHAS. 
FRANC and SONS, Comene Works, Nine Elms, Londen. 


Ke E’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 
indestrncti 





i. 


i 





an exceedingly hard and Stweee, which 
ao eapesed fox or finished in imitation 
bythe ation of cutetitute in pars of woot " 
a u 7 of wood for skirting, 
areh and other mould: in appl fre which pat 


Fe, 

poses it checks the of Pire and the of Verm 
Patentecs anafseturers, J. B. WHITER aad 'S0ns, 

Millbank-atreet. Westmineter. and Seel-atreet. Liverpoo!. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 





i IB p baring ghamay ponous all the eerie of 
re holly weeny on has the advantage crer t ph meters 


frost ; and when 3 & stucco it Ret 

rae be and ires no coleur- 

ime Emp as ah B mortar for Work, ft carries 
four to five measures of . one of cement, is ‘ 

t 0 harder an — 2 or portions thant 

Cement with but one treasure of coms 

me with its eminently hydraulic properties, 

point it out as the fittest materia] for building sea and em . 

ment of reservoirs, for all 

purposes where strength and a resistance to water are 


| Spee B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 35, Seelstreet. Liverpool. 
ORTLAND CEMEN .¥ ~ solely 


RANCSTTeee ont WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentec. — M —, pe /. aut ¢ Co. — 


reference to No. 296. pa also Nos. 
— 351 of “The ee for accounts of EXPEniwes Ts 





is stronger in its cementitious 
4 er, and more dw Gusahie team eter ether deseriptron of 
ement ; it foe not vegetate, ox xvdate,or turn green; nor is it 
uence whatever the climate, resist- 

frost and heat. It is manafactared to set in 


Northfleet, Kent, 
also by their Agent at the Depot Back Goree, 
OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO 


CEMENT — PAINT. — The ry of Architects, 











Builders, Pt Public generally 
is solicited to the ‘many advantaces attached to these celebrated 
Materials, whit for their app bility, imperviousness, 
utter resistan or —_ and «1 y, distinguish 


to frost geueral econom 
them from ail other cements and ye and fully j watify the con- 
Shagee pee wed in i nies and as shewn by the numerous testimonials 
— cived fr .~ eo jes and private individuals of the first im- 
rae Jars may be obtained from the 
— cons. wifi LIP Pian at the Warehouse, 21, Steecl-yard, 
v pper Thames-street. 


’ 
ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
OUNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE — 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friewts and the Public that 
they have made reangemots which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cemen daced price. It has now 
been before the petite ha many i 
standing in the estimation of all 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to wo olmerve, that that od et ng the ter amount of 
surface which a given quantit: , and the small amount 
of laboar required tn working ty a sar a saving of 3 to ® per cent. is 
effected as compared with for internal use. Speci- 
mens ovens 5 its beauty, hardness, mong applicability te all plain 
and ornam eo Aah be ome an‘ the Cement in any 
quantity by Hi of the Mesara STEVENS ed B 
at their Plaster and Cement wt Works, 186, Drary ‘lane, Lends 

ARWI ICKSHIRE CEMENT. — To 

Engineers, Contractors, and Builders. 
R. GRE Nis ‘salisita the potce of the Profession and Trade te 
the very superior CEMENT he is now mavuufactaring at bis 

— Stratford-on- Avon awl Southam ; the “ Warwickshire * 
esem bling “ Caen ” stone, and - Improved ” a dark tint of the 
Bath,” ‘both of which will be found unequalled, especially for 


hydraulic a 
ey LIAS LIME FOR CONCRETE, &e. 
Giazed Stone- Ware Pipes ou sale. 

To be had at ene Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Padding. 
ton,and at Mossra. Gladdish’s, Pedlar's Acre, Lambeth, and Pratt's 
Wharf, Camden Town. 

AGEN TS—Manchesier—J, Thoinpson. Back King street ; Liver- 
| -T. Wie 36, Gloacesterstreet; Belfast-W. and F. "Lewis; 

Glasgow- Brown, 1%, Broomieiaw ; Oxford—E_ Cryer, Const 
Wharf; r hester— —J. Harrison, Linenhall- street; Worcester— 
Bradley. Butts ; bh ~i. Burt and Co. ; ; Dereueghess 
-J. Bonebill, he eg 


Tv THE BUILDING PUBLIC. : 
FIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN A other CEMENTS, and I L A8- 
TER of PAKIS, x i seneaenate pitows, coneeting, of Vases, Bailus. 
ten, C eg alg a ee ee ets, Trusses, 


fe and 
other Ch muney- 











Goth 
SS ft nul ia Pateree, Be a &c., Binch 
Centre, soemaee 5 ~ 


a proportion 

An assortmen ay ex Trac altars. teal fer xing. — 
HERBERT ana ison, odeliers, &e.. 42. Parker- it, Drury-tane. — 
"YODD’S PATENT METALLIC 
PROTOXIDE PAINT. fr Stucco Fronte, Brickwork, 

Iron, Wood, and every of Painting. This Paint has 
oven most severely tested for georiy four yenrs, by men of great ex- 





perience, and — a os ve 
f Architects, neers, aud Surveyors of the greatest em 

Cirdate to be adveoned to Mr. B. TODD, Patentce, 22, Dean-stroct 
Sohe,London. 


MERSON’S ‘PATENT LIQUID 
MENT is read. i he yyy e= py amd only 
ONE FIGHTH the cost of of] paint oe Sante it is pre-eminent 
er all other materials used on the fronts of neu, giving She 
once 
on Keoman comet or other plastering H is pene 
calculated country houses, or gate entrances ave 
become soiled or dingy, which can he beantified in any weather, 
at @ trifling cost. in casks of 1,2, and J owt, at M., 15a and 
Zia, 


: PATENT MINERAL PALNT. 





Invaluable as & for SHLPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
all kinds of WOOD or METAL work. rofing fli. leaky roth 
and nds of outdoor work, 
and bein perfect will" prmerve their surfaces from 
will dry im a Seale. 3 t0 © gallons Brilliant 


3. Rich Brown, 2a. 

peienaecmre = aime oo 
VAMP WALLS.—FUSIBLE MINERAL 
CEMENT PAPER.-The Inventor of the above, sfter 

years’ experience on t'e continent. and at Hambursh 

since the crest fire, begs leare to introduce the same in 

as the only effectual means of rendering a damp wall dry. It is 

mrve tu per ahect: oats be 

oak vom th ee ye 

to auswer the 
measure of the damp wail is reouented in sre feet, 





with be forws oa the rece’pt of 
en Lenten THOMAS FURSE, Sole Manufectarer, %, 


as Posthle 3 Cemept, to orice, a; 34. per owt, 








; 
i 
4 

















EDUCED PRICES.-WILLIAM 


Pimlico Basin, begs 
Row on oh gs at “is 3 


j vi 
K AND DEAL PRE. 
eet ST ATCH yn pe 
jel wide 


CLEAVE, of Wilten-r 
Builéers the, it — 4, pi pI 
ey ithe J 

and Yell eensoned 0 
PTRED Pe oORTNG BOARDS and 
all sorta, from 4 inch to 1} inch thick, planed to 
greatly Red 


and thickness, and at Ant iso, Timber, 
pests, Osk —— Saatiogi. Sam Bills, Mouldings prepared by 
achinery, 


Apply at W. rr cL way ES 
Yard, Wi ponrent, Pimlico 


Manufactory and Timbe 
Cc. fautacnad and SON. 


fears 





= eineaoccnionenitsnaaeninssieteaateagaty 


REDUCTION i in the PRICE. of F FLOOR 


{A BOARDS.-ALFRED ROSLING begs to Trade 
and = constantly that he has REDU 
keeps constantly in stock a large and ¥ 


Prepared Floor Boards and Matched Bea: 


chp th the P' PRICE, and | 
general assortment of | 
ng, —- toa parallel | 


breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate u also a variety | 
of machine-prepared Mouldings, which are Suished with great ac- | 
curacy and attention to quality of workmanship.—Southwark | 


Bridge Wharf. Bankside, and Old Barge Wharf, Cover Ground- 


street, Riack friars, 





~ a) wv , > ‘ 
( {KREAT REDU Cc TION “IN THE PRICE 

BW og FLooR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
THOMAS ADAMS (late S Dare), Mahogany and Timber Mer. 
chant, Recaiear New-road, vathwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arma, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, that he 
bas in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, at prices which only require atrial to prove their decided 
cheapness, Also mouldings prepared by mac meee? from the very 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, ‘rosewood, wainscot. elm, 
beech, onk, &e.. in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwrichts’ goods All sawn anc " pespated goods 
except tiraber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices, Very extensive drying she 


OHN NEWSON’S Machinery being now 

verfectly completed, he is enabled to offer to Buiiders and 

others the DEST DRY FLOOR BOAKDS at the following 
reduced prices 
: white ws 

i inch ditts ° 

linch white D . 

3 inch yellow .. 


15a, per 100 feet superficial. 
188. 


coreteree ” ” 


ba 
24s, 


” 


os ” 


Two-cut battens white or ye flow @is. 

All sorts of sawing done for the trade, and room to stack and dry | 
upwards of 20,000 deals and battens. 
from the principal docks. 
e, &, Lombard-street, 

at 


Karges always going to and 
Goods can be insured in the Builders’ 
or at Mr. Newson’s Office, 504, 
Timber Yard, Grosvenor-row, 


Fire Off 
Weatbourne-street, 
Pimlico. 


alse his 








MUIRS PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE, 
SAW MILLS, GILL INGH AM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


'E.IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS,&c.,5awn on the most approved princi ple. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. — ’ 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, (dillingham-:treet, Pimlico. 


N.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Planing. 


G' 


PANY SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MLLLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punetu- A 

i 4 large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED | 


consist ing of 


on han 


ality 
MOULDINGS, 


kept constantly alse an exteusive assortment of dry 


‘NERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM. | 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—All 


2 eernoreass IBITION, an re ty be et a. in- 
teuded for Se epee Dg IN, are 
Gallery of y of Pataters in Pall 0 
on the Ist and tod of March. The Drang maybe ecareenen 
pateny ee RTC DU DLEY, 
to a 

a WILLIAM W. DEANE arered 

Architectural A ti , Lyons’ Ine Hall, Strand. 











ATENT GALV ANIZED IRON —Toddt e. | 


Gell. --Public Notice —The Galvanized Iron Company, 
Mansion-house-place, London, inform the trade and the pa 
that the iron sold by the defendant was not supplied by them. 

_®. B. No tin is used j in the company "s process. 


eae a 


ATENT GALVANIZED (Incorrodible) 
IRON, for roofs, sheda, sheathing for ships, standing rig- 
ging, &c., bolts. rings, nails, screws, wire (ali sizes! ; also for 
cultural ‘implements and household utensils Apply at the ( 


| of the Galvanized Iron Company, 3, Mansionhouse-place, for ope. 


B 


i TO 


e ee and feral discount ¢ 
NB “A liberal discount to 9 the: trade. 





ILDERS and CARPENTERS’ IRON- 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 18, Blandford-street, Man- 
ehester-square, leading out of Baker-street. Portman-square. Lista 

of prices may be obtained on pre-paid application 

JOHS and eDWwi YouN«G, Proprietors, 


THE OWNERS oF SAW MILLS, 
md Collie to Builders, Millwrights, Engineers, & 


MPROVED CIRCULAR SAWS, Upri 


Sawa, for timber and deal frames; Patent Tempered 





<2. 


right 


achine 


3, 


imform Arch Engineers, Builders, and others, 
Stone can be su in an ted tor its on the shortest Fay "This 
valuable stone, 80 ——, colour, and texture, 
is well known, ha’ s hearing, been to all ot! by 
the Commission Woods and foun for building € the } 
i poms t. Itis very superior for Meaumetin, Tombe, 
&. 





PI aot gy oh j 


i 


| Caen Sufferance Wharf, Rotherhithe, a= the Lavender Dock 
| Pier.—Orders executed with 


Plane Irons, saw files, improved engineers’ files ; Patent Tempered | 
Machine Knives, aud cutters of all descriptions, made on the most i 


scientific and economical principles, with a. by BLA 
and PARKIN, the Meadow Steel Works, Sheffield 


KE | 





AP WELDED IRON TUBES. —W. H. 


RICHARDSON, Jun., and Co, MANUFACTURERS of | 


| every descripticn of WROUGHT IRON TUBES for Locomotive 


j and Marir 








" silers, Gas, Steam, RLASTON 
rt JB *RKS DARLASTO 


‘SPAPE 


FPORDSHIRE 





.d Sd 

RON FOU NDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane., St. Luke’s} J. J. JONES having made great addi- 
tions to his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that | 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron © ‘oping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Vy erandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iren Staircases, Tomb 
Encloeures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Cauti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

a 14 Wheels, Wheel Plates, &. 
AKERS OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 


LUA 
| CAEN STONE "QUARRIES, Allemagne, Calvados Department, 
| beg to solicit inspection of their Caen Stone for external and in- 


| 


fe= 


Cc 


wenn Pipes and Gutters, Sagh Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, | 


Ranges, &c., always in stoe 
nahliceaaciaindaetilt 


TO ENGINEERS, RU IL DERS, PLU MBER 


AIN-WATER PIPES, Heads, ha and 


Elbows, half-round and OG Gutters, Sash Weights, Railing | 


Bars, Sink Gratings, Air Bricks, close and open hee Fawage 
Serapers, Tile Lights. Balcony Panels, narrow and nav 
CAST and WKUCUGHT LRON WORK for STABLE ITT I Ne 
viz. — Mangera, Hay racks, Ramps Cills, Stable Traps, Gratings, &«. 
GAS and WATER-PL?ES, bends, branches, Tee pieces. syphous, | 





| and lamp columns ; also hot-water pipes for heating buildincs and 


upwards of 100 different patterns | 


prepared FLOORING Bo. AKDS,of all qualities and at reasonable | 


rates. 








7 * 
yj OOD T HOROU ‘GHLY SEASONED 
in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
BYMINGTON’S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood}, at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately y edjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.—For scale o' 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 
address, post-paid, or apply to 
ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 
The Patent Desicecating Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41,GRAC EC HURCH-STRERT, al 
The ¢ ompany’s Agents are Mr. M. LANE, oo ET | 
Manchester ; r, THOS. MILLIB, ‘Kirkaldy ; M 
DoOLPH, BLL LOT, and Co., Glasgow ; ; Messrs. © LiFFORD oe 
BROW N. Hull 





Om ae i r . sarren 
‘ANITARY IMPROVEMENT. — Perfect 
SD freedom from Stench or Noxious Vapours arising from Sewers 
Drains, &c., is insured by the use o 
BUNNETT’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING EFPLUVIA TRAIS. 

Adapted for Streets, Public Buildings, Dwelling Houses, Facto- 
ries, Stables, &c. 

The above most important improvement has been extensively 
tried in ° City, and many large provincial ¢owns, with perfect 
suceess ey are cheap, durable, perfectly SELF ACTING and 
SELF-CL. ‘ANSING. and cannot et out of order. Manufactured 
in various sizes, to suit all purposes, by BUNNETT and CORPE, 
ENGINEERS, 96, Lombard-street, London (ates e a may 
be seen in action). and at the W< rks, Deptford, Ker 

INVENTORS age. PATENTEES oF SEL r ‘ACTING 
UBLY TRAPPE 
PAN AnD v ALVE WATE bie LOSETS 

A most succeasful combination of the above principle, with other 

patented improvements.) 














Ropal 
gee Letters Patent. 
PATENT SELF- ADJUSTIN 


t KNOBS AND LOOBE SPINDLES. 


Bp Mer 
Faiesty's 


PF Ts t 








HART and SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchitecta, builders, 
and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITT’S PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable. and 
more elegantin form, than those in ordinary ase, as the spindles, being 
loose, de not require the objectionable side screw, They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every descrip.ion of lock now in use, 
aud, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
exportation. They are made..to suit every style of decoration! in 
China, crystal, amber, and opal giass, buffalo, horn, ivory, stony, 
brass, &c., en suite with finger. plates, bell-pulls. levers, &c.— May be 
obtained of all ilronmongers ; or of the proprietors and sele manu - 
facturers, HART and SONS, ene Ironmongers, 53, 54, and 
a Wych-street, Strand, Londo: 

NK PITTS PATENTED ‘SPI NDLE, being the only one that 


does not re: quire a screw in the side of the kneb or ae. | | nearly h 
use of any lock furnitare without such Iside screws woul 
ufringement of 


the 





| Gas-fittings, 
| to. any part of town or country. 





|} ashlaring, 
| blockings, and rusticated base courses. 





| 


hot-houses, and FLANGE PIPES, with all the usual connexions 


JUN ES’S, Lron Bridge byterony No. 6, Bankside, sae ark. 


v 
S-F IT TIN IGS 
= LERS.—THOM ‘As LEDGER, 173, Aldersgate-street, 
London (two doors from Little Britain), Brass-founder, Gas. fitter, 
and Manufacturer of Chandeliers, Lamps, and every description of 
Estimates furnished, and experienced workmen sent 
Lan ders and the Trade supplied. 
Aldersgate-street ; Workshops 





—Warehouse and Show-rooms, 173 
and Foundry, 132, Alderagate- _street. 


HEAP 
Shareholders in the Metropolitan Gas Companies, should 

read the leading articles of the “ JOURNAL of GAS-LIGHT- 

ING,” suggesting a plan for the supply of Gas in the Metropolis, 
at the lowest noasibte rate, and lower than it can be obtained by 

any other combination.--To be had of WM. STRANGE, 
noster-row ; or through any Bookseller or News-Agent. 





21, Pater- 
Price 1s, 


TTA y ~ “ _ 4 
PA’ ING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 

Renna Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of ne per ers’ laid down “*. the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed.—Apply to JOHN PIL 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OF FICE. 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Hailway Engineers and Contractors ¢ eupplied with the best nee | 
for covering bridges: and arches, 


yy y » 7 vf r 
RBROAT Hi PAVEMENT.—To 
MASONS, BULLDERS, and STONE MERCHANTS.—The 
undermentioned has now lying in the river, and at Quebec-wharf, 
ltotherhithe, a carzo of the best Paving Stones, tooled, rubbed. and 
machine-dressed, in sizes Tae for the trade, to be sold cheap 
Apply to Mr ALEX. REID, 4, Pish-street. Tower-hill, or PE AY 
and ROBERTSON, 4, Richard-street, Cornwall -road, Lambeth. 
Also daily expected a cargo of Rockhill. 





£ 


ATH STONE.— Messrs. DANIEL and | 3 


CHARLES JONES announce to Architects and Builders, 
that they continue to eu pply the FARLEIGH and COMBE DOWN 
STONE of the best qualities upon the most reasonable terms,— 
Bradford, Wilts. 


PORTLAND 


Stonemasons, &c.— 


STONE. te Builders, | 


TO BE DISPOSED OP, about 6,000 eubie 


| feet of PORTLAND STONE of the finest quality, sound, of a good 


colour, and in long lengths; standing and being the front of the 
old Gaol at Chelmsford,- consisting of 5and ¢-inch tool-stroked 
semi arches, otrin <8, cornices, vermiculated 
Apply at the Gaol; or to 
Mr. RICHARD TRESS, Architect Litt é St. Thomas Apostle, 
Lond om, where 4 ske' teh ofthe elt s ation may be seen. 


ANDELL and SAUN ‘DERS, QUARRY- 

MEN and STONE ME RCHANTS, BATH. The most 
approved kinds of Bath F ype supplied to all parts of the king- 
dom. Depots at the Great W on Reailen y Stations PADDING.- 
TON, CORSHAM, BOX, BATIL. as BaIST TOL 


—R. and 3. par- 


L AMPS, and C H. AN- 


| stone, and particularly sound. 


large stock of the above € ASTINGS at very low prices, at | 


| by means ¢ 


| 
j 


i which 


GAS.—Consumers of Gas ond | 


| has shown them in their true light, Mr. MAGN 
| pended a fortune in perfecting and introducing his enamelled slate 
| articles (which articles have won for him the 


| the first architects, and the medal of t 


| be so marked. 
quoins, | 


tic ularly invite the attention of Architects and Uiaihion to their | 
Corsham Down Stone, which is strong and sound in quality, is of | 


beautiful colour and texture, and works much cheaper than an 

other stone. Prices, with cost of carriage to any locality specified, 

Grove, fa ag application to Randell and Saunders, 14, Orange 
roy 


T 





4 
ERRA- COTTA, 0 or VITRIFIED ‘STONE 

WORKS, Ki ward-street, Westrminster- London. 

H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s oe Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, +4 inform the Nobility, Geutry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been suecessfuily 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, thespecimens of those times now exhibiting 
all their primitive ——. 

Groups, statues, Ri i finials, 
terminals, Tudor, oral other pol shafts, gt foun- 
tains, fonts, taxzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 
poe oy of architectural ornament, at prices in many instances 

ving" cost of stone. 
{the material to be seen at the Office F4 “ The 
rT,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works. 











samples and information may be obtained.—Shipments made di 


&c | Mr. R.A. WITHALL, Surveyor, 90, Cheapside, where further in- 


5 


| requested to observe that the address is MAGNU 


NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
—Mr. ORFREELL bes the honour to inform 
has made arrangements for the 


by application 13 Me 
Aad 





NSTON STONE, used for Building the 


New Honees of Parliament._W. vaya and 4 0s, A. t 





W. Wright and Co. have made armapnente © to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s mnable and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.— Any farther information ean be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co,, Anston, ue 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in yaar hy 
Burton-crescent. 


U BIGNY STON E QUARRIES. _ 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., beg to inform the Archi- 
tectural and Prem es. Profession popecelle. they — importing the 
above stone from Aubieny. near Palaise, Normandy ; aud from its 
general a notion (where known), are assured of its great utility. 
Aubigny resembles Portland in colour and texture, but free 
| from shell, flint, and other oltructions in working. Its durability 
may be known “ah its appropriation tolighthouses, dock and quay 
walling, and the eau, Normandy. 
and Oo., hasnt large and seasoned stock at their Depot, 





to any part of the United 
Kingdom. 


AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED. 


RD, BERDHAM, and Co., extensive Proprietors of 





ternal works. They continue their importations of the first quality, 
ee selected at the quarries. 

, and Co, hare on band a large stock of the best-quarried 
stone, * their Depét, Caen Sufterance Wharf, Rotherhithe, where 


from Caen to any part of the United Kingdom 


y EE . 
AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. —, at os Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, Limehouse, —P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen 
(propriétaire des - ay suonnatae begs leave to inform 
Builders, Architecta, and others, that he has, on the above-men- 
tioned wharf, the best stone ready to meet the demands of pur- 
chaseras—Contracts taken for any quantities.—-Orders received by 
Mr. BASCHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough Market,—Cargoes 
— to order, from Caen, to any P ort. 


C A E N r T ONE. — Original. ‘Sufferance 
Depot. Norway Wharf, Greenwich—-W. TUCKWELL, 
Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor and Importer, begs to invite the 
attention of Architects, Surveyors, Builders, _ others to the 
Stock o RY SUNED CAEN STON 
on his Wharf, comprising 20,000 feet cube, whict yt heen selected 
with judicious care. and is fit for immediate use. Shipments made 
to_any port direct from his quarries at Caen. 
N.B. Orders received at the wharf as above : also at the offices of 
















formation and samples may be obtained. 


SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
\ PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belerave 
Wharf. Pimlico. begs to inform ARCHITECTS and the 44 BLIC 
that he has availed himself of improvements in his MACHINERY, 
f which he is enabled to produce GUTHIC W IN DOWS, 
MOULDINGS, PANNELS, &e. &.. at a very cheap rate, out of 
a superior stone i the west of England, as durabie as any soft 


8. C. has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 

roduces, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 
erystalline hardness, and improves the colour. 

"ONTS from 5 upwards. Specimens on view of the various 


styles. 
F ae rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTU RED and CARVED 
| Work 
7 Vel ein Marble Chimney-pieces, 
material and workmauship, t 


of the best quality of 
yy improved machinery 40a 


I NO, Ne ne va gnvocecccesercainccovescsesonas 88. 
A variety on view in stock. 
MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 


STONES, &c., in great variety of design. 


, cry is hl Tv ~~ 7 ~ ~~ 
ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 
SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 
branch, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations 
CLERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment. Coats of Arms, Decorated Pannels, and 
other enriched works, promptly executed. 
Every description of Stone or Granite work prepared, ready for 
fixing.—Delivered at the various Railways, and carefully packed in 
trucks.—Pimlico Marbleand Stone Works, Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico. 


SQTIRLIN (G°S BELVEDERE SLATE 


WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.-—A reduced list of 
| prices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, 
| will be sent on application post paid! being x meals . and inclosing a 
| Het” stamp. The prices are under those advertised for inferior 
8 slates. 








YNAMELLED SLATE.— CAUTION !— 


Some discarded workmen of Mr. Magnus’s, having pireted 
| his i invention of marbling slate, and palmed upon the public trash 
imitations, which unfortunately are frequeuatly eonlounded wi 
AGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLATE, until a few months’ wear 
VUS, who has ex- 





patronage of the 
| highest personages in the realm, the Ft Spee m and support of 
e Royal Society of Arts) 

| deems it incumbent upon him for his own protection, and that ot 
the public, and for the just fame of his invention, to caution the 
inexperienced against these imitations The public are, therefore, 
Us, PIMLICO 

SLATE WORKS, and in future all articles of his manufacture will 


Patronised by her Majesty Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Grafton, the Mar 
uis of Westminster, the Marquis of Lege ye the Earl of 
benbigh, the Earl of “Dartunouth. the Farl of Bandon, the Earl of 
Waldgrave, the Countess Wilton, Viscount Combermere, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Bath and 
oon the Hon. Col. Douglass Pennant, Mr. Assheton Smith, Col. 
Challoaer, Sir J, Easthope, Sir Francis Lawley, Sir ph ne ls 
the Hon. Capt. Duncombe, Sir W. Gordon, the Hen. C. Shaw 
Lefevre, and numerous others ofthe nobility and gentry of this and 
= countries ; by the most eminent architects and surveyors, the 
neers and directors of the principal lines of railway, the Board 
Public Works, and by the public generally. 


=] SLABS.—Mr. MAGNUS having 





Fe. E 


aeceiniey in Wales capable of sawing and planing some 
thousands of tens annually, is enabled to supply the public at a 
much lower rate than any other house not possessing the same 
facilities. Parties ordering large quantities will be allowed a con- 
siderable discount off the ee ngaad reduced price list.—Address, 
MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Werk 4 


T ‘ r 
EMOV AL. —ITALIAN and GALWAY 
MARBLE QUARRIES DEPOT, Whitehall Wharf, Par- 
liament street, Westminster.—Mr. FRANKLIN, Proprietor of the 
above Quarries, informs the Sculptors, Marble Masons, Builders, &., 
on he has REMOVED his from Pimlico to the above 
ress. Arrived ng his Quarry at Galwar :>—3,000 feet of Black 
Slabs ; ; 700 feet Cube Blocks ; 8,000 feet of Flaczing —At Bristol— 
Ex Mary Ann, Leghorn: 1,000 cubic feet of various Marbles in 
first quality statuary, Veined Dove, Rardilla, Sicilian, black and 
gold, and Sienna —From Galway: Black, ia Blocks and Slabs — 
Arrived ex Venice Whitehall Wharf, 49 Blocks of 
Statuary, and two open. 











